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• INTRODUCTION • 



Why Liberal Learning 



Chester E. Finn, Jr. & Diane Ravitch 

Chester E. Finn, Jr. is a senior fellow at Stanford’s Hoover Institution and president of the 
Thomas B. Fordham Institute. Diane Ravitch is a senior fellow at the Brookings Institution 
and at the Hoover Institution, and is a research professor at New York University. 

History offers many explanations for why people should acquire what today we typi- 
cally term a “broad, liberal-arts education.” Prominent thinkers and leaders over the 
centuries have expounded on the virtues of such learning. Aristotle said liberal educa- 
tion is necessary if one is to act “nobly.” Benjamin Franklin said it was needed in order 
to cultivate “the best capacities” in humans. And Einstein found in liberal learning the 
locus for imagination, which he deemed more important than raw knowledge. 

Within most such contentions is a common idea: liberal learning is critical to 
young people because it prepares them for “public life” — not just politics and gov- 
ernment, but the civic life in which we should aU partake. Whether as voters, advo- 
cates, or candidates, for a democracy to function well its citizens must be actively 
engaged in the decisions that affect their lives and those of their children. 

Yet too few Americans are so engaged. Consider so simple a gauge as voter 
turn-out for presidential elections, which declined steadily from 1960 (63 percent of 
the voting population) to 2000 (51 percent, rising back to 55 percent in 2004). In off- 
year congressional elections, the figures are worse: 47 percent turnout in 1962, 37 per- 
cent in 2002. Such paltry rates of participation do not bode well for our democracy. 

Public life doesn’t end at the ballot box, however. From activism to taxes, from 
schools to zoning, we engage each other in public forums on a near-daily basis. At least as 
often, Americans engage each other in the vital non-governmental sector we know as “civil 
society,” the clubs and organizations, the leagues and alliances, the teams and boards, that 
form bridges between otherwise isolated individuals and a 300-miUion person nation. 

For such engagements to succeed, one need not have a college degree, much 
less a Ph.D. But it’s close to essential to have a broad basic education. Over the years, 
really good primary and secondary schools have imparted this to their pupils. Their 
leaders and teachers have understood that young people who lack a command of 
English, who can’t follow or create arguments in a manner that is readily under- 
stood by others, who do not grasp the behavioral requirements of civil discourse, 
and who are incapable of thinking about how changes in one area of government or 
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civil society can dramatically impact life in other realms of community life — such 
people are destined to find themselves on the outside looking in as others make 
decisions that affect their lives, their neighborhood, their city, state, and nation. 

The need for more such schools — one may fairly say all schools — is a long- 
standing concern of ours, of the Thomas B. Fordham Institute, and of its antecedent 
Educational Excellence Network. For a quarter century, we’ve been writing, fretting, 
analyzing, and urging in this domain. That we haven’t entirely succeeded is no rea- 
son to stop pushing for a K-12 system that provides every young American with an 
education that allows them to become fully functioning and contributing members 
of society. Indeed, one can fairly say that it’s more important today — and its absence 
more ominous — than two decades ago. Hence, in December 2006 we organized a 
conference that brought together 200-plus scholars, policy leaders, public officials, 
and educators to discuss what can be done in the NCLB era to strengthen liberal 
learning in U.S. schools. 

Even as leaders in Congress cogitate about reauthorization of that epochal but 
flawed statute, we wanted to know whether anybody was prepared to tackle one of 
NCLB’s harmful if unintended consequences? 'We refer, of course, to “the big curric- 
ular squeeze” — the compression of the school program to reading and math skills 
and, sometimes science. Is this really what Congress intended in 2001? Does anybody 
really think that basic skills are sufficient for a 21®^ Century education? If not, what 
can be done to rebalance the curriculum? 

The conference made clear that plenty of others share these concerns and that 
others should be helped to understand them. So, with the generous support of the 
Calder Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and with expert edi- 
torial help from Martin Davis, we gathered the key findings and recommendations 
of the conference into the present volume. 

What Was OK Yesterday Doesn’t Cut It Today 

Once upon a time, most U.S. schools sought a balanced education for their students. 
In addition to the three R’s, along with generous exposure to history, math, science, 
literature, music, and art, these young people also received training in debate, in 
deportment, in values and character, and in elocution. One could fairly say they were 
being groomed for leadership or at least for responsible citizenship. 

Even those not so “groomed,” however, still learned the great stories of democ- 
racy, stories such as George Washington doffing the mantle of leadership at the 
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height of his power, Harriet Tubman and the Underground Railroad, Jane Addams’s 
work with the poor, Andrew Carnegie’s business success followed by philanthropy, 
Winston Churchill’s lonely stand against Fascism, etc. And they were taught that 
they could, with learning and hard work, rise above their circumstances. So great are 
the numbers of those who transcended their origins and upbringings that the story 
has a name — the “American dream.” Its mythos continues today, not because people 
want to believe in the impossible, but because few of us don’t know someone who 
has “made it” in this fashion. The American dream retains a strong basis in reality. 

Once upon a time, young people who had an inadequate education could also 
expect to earn an adequate living. Until recent decades, the US. economy contained 
enough low-skill, decent-paying jobs to permit ill-educated hard-workers to live a 
moderately comfortable life. 

But it’s getting harder to make such a life without a solid education. Today’s 
children who fail to get one will not only find limited opportunities to participate in 
public life and civil society, but wiU also find it more difficult to earn a decent living. 
Today’s economy is less forgiving of a weak education. Every year brings fewer “low- 
skill, high-pay” jobs. Because of globalization, this is a trend that wiU not likely change. 

Not only will decent jobs be harder to come by, but keeping them will prove 
more difficult, too. Our society and economy are changing fast. Those who are 
unready to adapt wUl find themselves with fewer career options, fewer chances to 
participate in public life, and fewer chances to interact with the community at large. 

Writing in 1984, we warned that failure to teach the liberal arts well would lead 
to graduates “who have no real inteUectual interests or cultural lives, [whose] behav- 
ior is defined by the interaction between hedonistic cravings and externally imposed 
controls, who have no valid bases for judging the claims of politicians, gurus, and cult 
figures, and who lack any sense of a collective past or any vision of a better future.” 

Today, such words should be written in fire. Robert Putnam’s Bowling Alone 
cataloged the many ways in which Americans are drawing farther into themselves and 
away from their communities, neighbors, even their own famUies. He warned that 
we’re becoming a nation of spectators rather than doers, a society of individuals who 
would rather watch Monday Night FootbaU (or Desperate Housewives) at home 
alone, than to spend the evening with co-workers or neighbors at the bowling alley, 
the American Legion, the PTA, or the church sisterhood. More people are also willing 
to let politicians “fix” our problems, rather than take the mantle of leadership. 

Worse still, we could be forfeiting our souls. Without systematic exposure in 
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school to what Matthew Arnold called “the best that has been thought and said in 
the world,” we are increasingly likely to be captured by the inanities and sensational- 
ism of popular culture. We’re surrounded by it, of course, and it requires nothing 
from the recipient other than the willingness to sit in front of a blinking screen. 
Offering up soft porn and hard violence, it appeals to our basest instincts. And a 
steady diet of it makes us more susceptible to prejudice, rumor, brainwashing, fun- 
damentalism, and sloganeering while deadening our sensibilities. 

Saving Us From Ourselves 

This is bad for democracy itself. As Dewey observed, 

A [Democratic] society . . . must see to it that intellectual opportunities are 
accessible to all on equable and easy terms. ... A society marked off into 
classes need be specially attentive only to the education of its ruling ele- 
ments. A society which is mobile, which is full of channels for the distribu- 
tion of a change occurring anywhere, must see to it that its members are 
educated to personal initiative and adaptability. Otherwise, they will be 
overwhelmed by the changes in which they are caught and whose signifi- 
cance or connections they do not perceive. 

That liberal learning for all students is perhaps the surest path out of this quagmire 
is no new thought. Throughout the 20*^ Century, commentators noted its role in cre- 
ating and sustaining modern democracy. 

Writing just prior to America’s entry into World War II when the threat to 
freedom and democracy was palpable and the outcome of the forthcoming struggle 
by no means assured, Isaac Kandel argued for grounding every student in a core cur- 
riculum based upon the liberal arts: 

Education, true education, should liberate; it should cultivate the genuinely 
free man, the man of moral judgment, of intellectual integrity; it should give 
us the power to see the other side; it should impart nobility of purpose and 
kindliness of spirit. It should leave with us the inescapable truth that man is a 
spiritual being and that that the struggle for the mastery of the forces of nature 
is not merely for the satisfaction of human needs but is also inspired by the 
spiritual end of reaching out beyond our immediate lives to something eternal. 
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And more recendy, A Nation at Risk recognized the centrality of a strong liberal education. 

A high level of shared education is essential to a free, democratic society 
and to the fostering of a common culture, especially in a country that prides 
itself on pluralism and individual freedom. 

The years after 1983 brought multiple efforts to address the shortcomings of K-12 
education, particularly state-level efforts to create a transparent system of accounta- 
bility based upon students’ achievements in relation to new academic standards. 
Given widespread concern about dat student performance on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), falling SAT scores, and dagging results 
on international assessments such as TIMSS and PISA, the pursuit of a standards- 
based strategy made sense. 

The 800-pound gorilla of the standards movement is, of course, the federal 
No Child Left Behind act. Its premise was straightforward: prod all states to set aca- 
demic standards and accompany them with exams to test students on how well 
they’ve mastered the material, with annual progress expected and measured, with 
interventions in schools that do not make such progress, all with the goal of having 
100 percent of young people “proficient” by 2014. 

Yet NCLB, like most state-level efforts, brought unintended consequences. 
Notably, the law requires that academic gains be demonstrated only in reading and 
math, and its sanctions and interventions are triggered only by failure to make gains in 
those two areas. They’re worthy skills, yes, but not the whole of a proper education. Yet 
states, local school systems, and educators, understandably loath to be found wanting, 
have significandy ramped up the time spent teaching these two subjects and preparing 
students to take tests in them, to the detriment of “broad” and “liberal” and “arts.” 

Detriment takes many forms. It may be as obvious as diminished time for 
music and civics, or reduced course offerings in foreign languages, literature, and 
history. It may also be more subtle as teachers and counselors encourage fewer stu- 
dents to take liberal arts electives and administrators budget less money for liberal 
arts course materials. 

Pressure to pass basic skills tests also leads teachers — often against their better 
judgment — to substitute “drill and kill” for “problem solving” or to forfeit real litera- 
ture in favor of artificially sequenced textbooks filled with vapid, insignificant sto- 
ries. “Rich content” doesn’t have many forms of self-defense, not in the face of 
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external demands to hoist more kids over a specific bar to be determined by their 
scores on standardized tests. Never mind that E. D. Hirsch and others have repeated- 
ly shown the danger that lurks here: that while reading “skills” may appear to rise in 
the early grades from adherence to structured reading “programs,” student results 
will fall off — as in fact they’ve done — in the middle grades unless a solid content 
foundation has been laid. That’s because success in advanced reading requires 
knowledge and understanding, not just decoding skhls. Schools that neglect the 
knowledge base in the early grades can anticipate that their students will not be 
able to comprehend much in the middle grades and high school even if they appear 
able to “read” the words on a page. 

We should have seen this coming. We and others who have pressed for higher 
academic standards in recent years — particularly since the Charlottesville education 
“summit” set national education goals in 1989 — should have anticipated the “zero 
sum” problem that it would give rise to: more emphasis on some things would 
inevitably mean less attention to others. Insofar as we recognized this, however, we 
naively assumed that school days and years would expand to accommodate more of 
everything; that teachers would somehow become more knowledgeable; and that 
state and federal policy makers would insist on a balanced curriculum. 

We were wrong. We didn’t see how completely standards-based reform would 
turn into a basic-skills testing frenzy or the negative impact that it would have on 
educational quality. 

STEMS Without Flowers 

Recent days have brought yet another challenge to liberal learning in the schools: 
well-meaning business leaders and policy makers, rightly concerned about America’s 
(and their states’) competitiveness and the dearth of highly skilled workers able to 
sustain tomorrow’s technology- driven economy, are pushing so-called STEM 
(Science, Technology, Engineering, and Mathematics) training. 

STEM seeks to give students the skills needed to handle the technology-rich 
tools that undergird the modern economy. Understandably, leading proponents of 
STEM have included the Business Roundtable and the National Association of 
Manufacturers (NAM), vividly aware of the difficulties that employers face in find- 
ing, hiring, and retaining such people. NAM reports, for example, that 90 percent of 
America’s manufacturers now face shortages of skilled production employees such as 
machinists, operators, craft workers, distributors, and technicians. 
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Such problems are real. Yet those who see K-12 education as the solution to 
them are pointing America toward yet another curricular tightening and another 
round of unintended consequences. In the long run, America’s true competitive edge 
is not its technical prowess but its creativity, its imagination, its inventiveness, its 
people’s capacity to devise new solutions, to innovate, to invest new organizational 
as well as technological forms, and to eke productivity gains out of what others see 
as static situations. STEM cannot claim to inculcate such attributes any more than 
the basic-skills folks can. Indeed, too much STEM may mean too few leaves and 
flowers. If children are deprived of the rich content of American history, as well as 
the history of other cultures, geography, the arts, languages, and literature, they wUl 
face unmanageable challenges on many fronts. 

Fifty years ago, ours was a relatively stable society in which many people stuck 
with careers over their entire lifetimes, often working for the same employer, fre- 
quently in the same city or town. Today, mobility is the norm, and commitment to 
the corporation is a bygone nostalgia. People change jobs. They try various careers. 
They develop new interests. They start over again. They seize opportunities. They go 
back to school. They take up new hobbies. They live longer. 

Neighborhoods are more fluid, too. People move in and out with greater regu- 
larity. And today’s neighborhoods are more diverse in myriad ways. 

To compete successfully in a world where one may well speak with his 
Hispanic neighbor before leaving for the office, bargain with a Nigerian taxicab driv- 
er, then negotiate a marketing deal via teleconference with counterparts in Tokyo, 

Sao Paolo, or Moscow, one needs to broaden his base of learning. It’s doesn’t suffice 
to know a lot about a narrow field. It’s important to be well versed in a broad array 
of technologies, cultural histories, and languages. 

Hirsch terms this intellectual scaffolding. The more varied and broader the 
information that you have at your disposal, the more likely you will be able to move 
seamlessly from one situation to another. Which we do more and more often. 

Gone are the days when local clubs catered mostly to people who resembled 
one another in ethnicity and/or occupation. Today’s bowling alley simultaneously 
hosts the union plumbers and the Asian-American meet-and-greet. Churches that 
are engaged in working with their local communities find increasingly that the world 
of ministry in their own backyard has the look of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
Our children attend heterogeneous schools, and spend time and develop friendships 
with families for whom English is not a first language. 
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No preparation readies one for these realities better than the rich disciplines 
that are the province of liberal learning. For Aristotle and Franklin, it was enough 
that the well-heeled were well educated. Today, however, everyone needs such learn- 
ing. In Robert Maynard Hutchins’s words, “The best education for the best is the 
best education for all.” More than ever, our world demands it. 

The Chapters Ahead 

This volume is organized into two sections. Liberal Learning: Its Value and Future 
includes three papers that make compelling arguments both for liberal learning and 
for a common curriculum. 

Dana Gioia is chairman of the National Endowment for the Arts as well as a 
successful poet and literary critic. His essay focuses on the value of the liberal arts 
(especially the fine arts) for our students and our economy. When one looks to explain 
the success of America, he argues, the answer lies not in our mastery of technical infor- 
mation, but rather in our creativity, which is nurtured and flowers in liberal study. 

E. D. Hirsch, Jr. is University Professor Emeritus of Education and Humanities at 
the University of Virginia, author of Cultural Literacy, The Schools Vie Need & Why We 
Don’t Have Them, The Knowledge Deficit, and many other works, and founder of the 
Core Knowledge Foundation. He explains why additional time devoted to reading has 
not boosted reading results in the later grades, where comprehension matters. Such 
comprehension depends on possession of relevant prior knowledge, the teaching of 
which is being neglected in the self-defeating pursuit of reading comprehension “strate- 
gies.” 

David J. Ferrero is a senior program officer for the Bill & Mehnda Gates 
Foundation and a former high-school teacher. He observes that, while mainstream school 
reform efforts devalue liberal education in favor of workforce preparation, rival models of 
liberal learning complicate efforts to promote any single curriculum. Ferrero goes on to 
argue that rival models of liberal learning have merit and that their partisans must work 
together to promote pohcies that nurture them aU while honoring their distinctiveness. 

Part II, Restoring Liberal Arts to theK-12 Curriculum, features 11 explorations 
of how to expand liberal learning by improving accountability systems, teacher 
training, and the education delivery system. 

Martin West, assistant professor of education, political science, and public 
policy at Brown University, looks at how test-based accountability systems impact 
instructional time. He concludes that what gets tested indeed is more apt to get 
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taught and that increasing the number of subjects built into state and federal 
accountability systems may be an effective way to advance liberal education. 

Matthew Gandal (executive vice president), Michael Cohen (president), and 
John Kraman (senior policy analyst) are with Achieve, Inc., a non-profit organiza- 
tion formed by governors and CEOs to help states raise their academic standards, 
improve assessments, and strengthen accountability to prepare all young people for 
postsecondary education, work, and citizenship. Their paper examines 13 states that 
have adopted high-school course requirements aligned with the American Diploma 
Project. While early returns show some progress (especially in Texas and Indiana), 
they conclude that it’s too soon to be certain whether boosting high school course 
requirements will ensure that students receive a sound liberal education. 

Kate Walsh, president of the National Council on Teacher Quality, tapped her 
organization’s new database of collective bargaining agreements and school board per- 
sonnel policies to examine the actual number of hours that students are in school in 
various U.S. cities. She finds that children in Chicago spend the equivalent of 8 fewer 
weeks in school per year than students in New York. While these data relate only to the 
hours that schools are open, not time that students spend on task, they plainly show 
that less school time leaves less room for liberal-arts teaching — and everything else. 

Sandra Stotsky, an education consultant and member of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, served as senior associate commissioner in the Bay State’s 
Department of Education from 1999 to 2003. Her essay suggests ways by which the 
liberal education of current teachers might be extended through professional devel- 
opment requirements that could help to compensate for deficiencies in their under- 
graduate education and counter the effects of district policies that tend to deepen 
those deficiencies. 

Joan Baratz-Snowden, president of the Education Study Center and former 
director of the Educational Issues department of the American Federation of Teachers, 
calls for the development and dissemination of multiple K-12 liberal arts curricula. She 
examines some of the constraints in doing so (e.g., the economics of the textbook and 
education materials industry) and urges more rigorous training of teachers, more 
involvement by them in curriculum development, and more federal and philanthropic 
funding to disseminate and prepare teachers to use extant curricula of high quality. 

David Steiner, dean of Hunter College’s school of education, discusses 
teacher preparation in and for the liberal arts. His concern is not only that future 
teachers receive a solid liberal education, but that they receive a liberal education 
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they can use — one that does not sacrifice the arc of history, or a broad understand- 
ing of literature, to the minutia that defines today’s college-level liberal arts courses. 
Moreover, these would-be teachers must be well-instructed in imparting that infor- 
mation to their own charges. It is not a question of which is more important, he 
argues, but rather striking the balance between a solid academic training and the 
practice of teaching those skills to youngsters. 

John Holdren, Senior Vice President of Content and Curriculum at K12 Inc., 
and formerly Director of Research and Publications at the Core Knowledge 
Foundation, looks after the quality and scope of content and instructional approach- 
es in K12’s curricular offerings. Bror Saxberg, Chief Learning Officer for K12. Inc., 
holds an M.D.-Ph.D. from Harvard Medical School and MIT’s Department of 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, and focuses on applications of tech- 
nology and cognitive science in K12’s offline and online materials to enhance stu- 
dent learning performance. Their article examines the current landscape of virtual 
education — what it is, what needs it fills, various forms it takes, opportunities for its 
application in different settings, and public policy considerations — with a focus on 
how online learning can promote and enhance instruction in the liberal arts. 

Aaron Benavot, a senior policy analyst with UNESCO, compares instructional 
time in U.S. schools with other OECD nations. Though any such analysis is handicapped 
by the dearth of aggregate American data (Benavot looked at a handful of states that 
mandate instructional time), he finds that American students spend somewhat more 
time in school but relatively less of it in subjects other than reading and language arts. 

The book’s last two essays feature successful leaders who ascribe much of their 
success to liberal learning. New York Prosecutor and Marine officer Matthew Bogdanos 
explains how The Iliad early on shaped his sense of duty, honor, and what it is to be a 
“fully sensate human being.” And venture capitalist John Backus describes how the 
characteristics of successful venture capitalists are formed by a solid liberal education. 

Then we return with a few closing thoughts. And an appendix summarizes the 
authors’ recommendations. 
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• PART I: LIBERAL LEARNING: ITS VALUE AND FUTURE • 



Pleasure, Beauty, and Wonder: 

The Role of the Arts in Liberal Education 



Dana Gioia 

Dana Gioia is chairman of the National Endowment for the Arts, poet and critic. 

He is author or editor of more than 20 books. 

Mr. Gioia spoke without notes in Washington, D.C., on December 12, 2006. 

This essay is a slightly edited transcript of his extemporaneous remarks. 

Our nation’s capital draws tens of thousands of tourists each year, and most spend 
considerable time on Pennsylvania Avenue. They see some amazing structures there, 
hut how many see more than the obvious? That street not only displays beautiful 
buildings, but it also presents our nation’s intellectual heritage reflected in the archi- 
tectural styles. 

At one end of Pennsylvania Avenue sits the U.S. Capitol, a building of 
Roman architecture. It reminds us of our country’s roots in the Roman Republic and 
Athenian Democracy. Turn around, and there stands a huge Egyptian obelisk dedi- 
cated to one of the first leaders in human history who voluntarily resigned his power 
at its very height — George Washington. He was a new world leader who followed in 
the footsteps of his hero, the Roman Cincinnatus, and returned to civilian life 
because he knew it was more important to preserve freedom than to preserve his 
particular vision of freedom. Turn a bit more, peer through the trees, and there’s the 
White House, a Georgian mansion, a reminder of our debt to England, to Common 
Law and individual freedom. 

From a single street corner outside this hotel in Washington, we can observe 
the legacy of Athens, Rome, Egypt, and England. We can see that America is part of 
an enormous human enterprise. That is, we can see this legacy, if our education 
allows it. If not, then all we see are famous buildings. Likewise the ability of our 
children and grandchildren fully to appreciate American society, and fully to engage 
in it, depends on education. 

Today there are two closely related visions of American education in prac- 
tice. One aims to produce children who pass standardized testing at each level. The 
other is one that produces entry-level workers for a consumer society. Both targets 
might be interesting as tactics, but neither are inspiring objectives for education. 
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These are very small aims — far too small to guide and inspire an adequate educa- 
tional system. Let me offer an alternative vision. The purpose of education in the 
United States should be to create productive citizens for a free society. 

Those words and ideas are worth examining. The first term is “productive.” 
We are now in the twenty- first century. The twentieth century was the American 
century during which the U.S. was preeminent in terms of productivity, innovation, 
wealth, and power. The world is a much more complicated place today. The United 
States is not going to compete with the rest of the world in terms of cheap labor or 
cheap raw materials. If we are going to compete productively with the rest of the 
world, it's going to be in terms of creativity and innovation. America has always had 
a capacity for hard work and stamina, but those qualities of creativity and ingenuity 
are not being nurtured and fostered by our current educational system. 

The next concept is “citizenship,” which is the mutual vision of society that 
we share as citizens. The decay of that civic principle, that vision of citizenship, with- 
in the past half-century is astonishing. We must realize that our schooling system, be 
it public or private, is the basis of citizenship. Education is universal and mandatory 
in our society. Schools remain the most important public spaces that we share as cit- 
izens, and education creates a foundation of our common lives. Wherever else we go 
later in life, this is the one time where we are all together. 

It seems to me that the most important thing we can do for our children dur- 
ing those shared years is to give this next generation of Americans a sense of the possi- 
bilities of their own life. There is no way we can train people to be productive citizens 
in a complex, free society if all we do is prepare them to pass standardized tests. I'm 
not an enemy of these tests, because if people can't read, if they can’t add and subtract, 
they can't do much else. But literacy and mathematics are only the foundation of a 
building. We need to add the walls and the upper stories. One of the best ways to 
accomplish this task is through teaching the liberal arts, and in particular, the fine arts. 

The purpose of arts education is not — as many people assume, including 
many academics — to create professional artists. This is a narrow view. We do not 
study poetry to become poets. Nor do we study music to become musicians, or the- 
ater to become actors. That sometimes happens, but it is a by-product of arts educa- 
tion and not its main goal. The real purpose of arts education is to awaken us to the 
full potential of our humanity both as individuals and citizens in society. 

My own childhood is an example of the power of the arts to transform a 
life. It was a very typical American childhood, which is to say I was raised in a family 
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where most people were not native speakers of English. My father was Sicilian. My 
mother was Mexican. I was raised in a working-class Mexican neighborhood by 
Castellammarese-speaking Sicilians. I had the considerable advantage not only of 
speaking a dialect that most Italians can't even understand at home, but also of 
being raised in the Catholic Church when Latin was still used as a ritual language. 

I had what Vladimir Nabokov called a “perfectly normal trilingual childhood.” 
Indeed, it's quite typical of Americans. There is the ritual language — be it Hebrew, 

Latin, or Greek. There is the language of the old world — ^be it CasteUammarese, Yiddish, 
Modern Greek, Spanish, or what-have-you. And then there is the new language being 
learned, which is the language of the common world — English. 

I was also raised by people who had gone through enormous hardships and 
privations in their lives, and only with enormous difficulty had brought themselves 
to America to a town in Los Angeles called Hawthorne, which — despite being named 
after a great American writer — was far from Nirvana. Quentin Tarantino’s films Pulp 
Fiction or Jackie Brown capture the special charm of my birthplace, where an argu- 
ment is more likely to be settled with a knife, or a gun, than with words. 

As a child. I'd never met anyone who had gone to college. The highest aspi- 
ration in my neighborhood was to stay out of jail and get a union job — and not all 
of my relatives managed to achieve either of those goals. Everyone had a relative in 
jail, whether for something small or big. Many people in my neighborhood had 
failed to finish high school. The reason that I am where I am today is not because of 
Harvard or Stanford. It is because of poetry, music, and art. 

Lrom my earliest age, I would hear my mother — apropos of nothing, except 
some inner wave of emotion that she could not or dare not communicate directly — 
suddenly begin to recite: 

It was many and many a year ago. 

In the kingdom by the sea. 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 
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I was a child and she was a child, 

In the kingdom by the sea, 

And we loved with a love that was more than love, 

I and my Annabel Lee; 

A love that the winged seraphs of heaven coveted her and me. . . 

(From “Annabel Lee” by Edgar Allan Poe) 

These moments of poetry gave me a sense of something beyond the treeless cement 
city of apartments and parking lots where I was raised. 

Likewise we had a large, mostly unvisited depository library in Hawthorne. 
Political graft sometimes, inadvertently, does wonderful things — such as building 
this library. I'm not sure how much local officials got on the take, but it must have 
been considerable. Still, the officials made sure that there were thousands and thou- 
sands of books. And so, just four blocks from my house, I had an enormous library 
where I went every afternoon when school finished. (Both my parents worried.) I 
pursued my interests in those stacks and in the process discovered my adult self 

Then there was music. A wonderful nun. Sister Camille Cecile, taught me the 
piano in second grade. She was of that ancient order who believed piano lessons and 
corporal punishment were inseparable. God bless her. Sometimes it takes a little baton 
on the knuckles to get the attention of a 9-year-old boy who doesn't care about piano. 
But somehow, by the age of 10 or 11,1 was playing pieces by Bartok and Mozart. 
Studying music opened up another vision. Suddenly, as a young boy, I was guided by 
three of the most dependable teachers in the world — pleasure, beauty, and wonder. 

I found aU three qualities in painting. At the library I began systematically to 
read through the books on Italian Renaissance art. It helped me to know that there 
was something beyond my neighborhood, something beyond the very modest practi- 
cal goals of my neighbors. I became the first person in my family to go to college. I 
went to Stanford. And then I eventually discovered what I wanted to be, a poet. 

If the arts are to have the opportunity to affect our children as they did me, 
they must be presented to children in at least one of two places: early education, 
where kids are just getting some sense of what the world is; and — probably most 
crucially — at puberty, when a child is coming into his or her own individuality and 
separating himself or herself from the family. Children at this age will define them- 
selves either in positive or in negative ways. An example of a negative means of self- 
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definition, common for working-class kids, is gangs. Kids join a gang because it gives 
them a social and individual identity that gets them through the day. 

Take a 15-year-old who is awkward, who does not feel that she fits into any 
social class in school. This teenager is probably not terribly interested in her school- 
work. Moreover, she feels cut off from her family. But then she auditions for a play. She 
discovers that there is a group of other kids just like her — alienated youth that feel that 
they don't belong. These “outsiders” are called theater people, creative people. Once in 
such a group, that 15-year-old realizes that she isn't abnormal. She is recognized for 
her acting, she gets applause for doing something that is very closely aligned with these 
inchoate, inarticulate desires of selfhood, of the self-articulation inside of her. 

My high school had the best band in Southern California. Most of the first- 
chair musicians in our band were unruly or rebellious kids. Had they not learned 
trumpet or drums at an early age, who knows what destructive force they may have 
unleashed on society? The band gave these kids a way of socializing, a way of direct- 
ing their energy and everything else that was positive. 

The same thing applies to school newspapers, drama clubs, choruses, and 
other arts groups. When you cut these activities out of school, which the local school 
boards and state school boards have systematically done in the United States over the 
past 30 years, you shut the doors of self-realization to a generation of Americans. 
Those doors once invited students to discover what they are actually good at. They 
provided positive means of socialization instead of negative forms of self-socializa- 
tion (or no socialization). They developed and refined young people’s productive 
skills. So the benefits were not only individual or social, but also economic. 

Incorporating the arts into other subjects can enliven the classroom. Pleasure, 
beauty, and wonder are not out of place in history class. These qualities are not decora- 
tive to learning; they are essential. But they are so often forgotten, even in English class- 
es. No wonder kids don’t read for pleasure. Pleasure has been so rarely part of their 
education in reading. The books assigned at every level of education are boring and 
pedantic. To fix this, we need to recognize the importance of these subjects, the power 
that they unleash, and how easily they can be incorporated across the curriculum. 

Another example from my own experiences illustrates the point. I was invit- 
ed to teach a graduate poetry class at Sarah Lawrence, which often has the distinc- 
tion of being the most expensive school in the United States. I asked my students to 
memorize and recite poems every week. They were shocked. Most of them had never 
memorized a poem in their entire lives. 
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They complained, but I wouldn’t budge, so the memorization and recita- 
tions began. I had one student — a truly terrific student — to whom I had given 
Shakespeare's sonnets. She would always recite her poem in such a dull, monotone 
voice that I realized she had memorized it on the wrong side of her brain. She had 
memorized the poem in the visual half versus the auditory half She had a whole 
hemisphere of her brain that she didn't know how to use as a writer. As it turned 
out, most of my students were initially awkward in similar ways. When reciting, they 
sounded like a talking mechanical alarm clock that my mother-in-law once gave me. 

But there was another student, generally my worst student, who recited poet- 
ry beautifully and expressively. After hearing her delivery, the whole dynamic of the 
class changed. Everyone understood that, even though this student wasn't good in 
analytical work, she had real talent. She earned their esteem. After that day, she began 
to participate in class because I'd given her a chance to show what she was good at. 

I would like to see an American education system that uses the power of the 
arts to open doors that allow kids develop their own talents. I would like to see a sys- 
tem that uses the arts to take the class clown and, at least for one or two moments a 
day, lets him become the class star. The arts are one of the ways that we can do this. 
We need a system that grounds all students in pleasure, beauty, and wonder. It is the 
best way to create citizens who are awakened not only to their own humanity but 
also to many possibilities of the human world they are about to enter. 
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Why is it that the more we emphasize reading in the early grades, the less well our 
children read by the time they reach grade eight? School people deeply wish to 
know the answer to that question. I can say without hesitation that my colleagues 
and 1 at the Core Knowledge Foundation know the answer. Unfortunately, it is not 
an answer that many educators wish to hear. For one thing, the solution to the read- 
ing problem runs counter to doctrines that reading specialists have learned and duly 
promulgate. For another, the solution to the reading problem runs counter to some 
of the most deeply held convictions of the American education community. In 
short, the reading problem in U.S. schools is a problem of ideas — ideas about read- 
ing, in the first place, and ideas about curriculum, in the second place. Let me take 
up these two topics in turn. 

Ideas about Reading. We are told by reading specialists that the road to 
improved comprehension is through mastery of comprehension skills such as classi- 
fying, questioning the author, and finding the main idea. Specific content is second- 
ary. Any appropriate, “authentic” content, it is said, will build vocabulary and devel- 
op comprehension abilities. This how-to conception of reading dominates current 
thinking; but we cannot make significant progress in reading until this conception 
loses its power over us. Children who lag behind are being subjected to endless prac- 
ticing of strategy skills such as “finding the main idea.” Their slow progress induces 
our schools to add still more time to the literacy block — up to three hours a day in 
many places — during which time students practice empty exercises on trivial fictions 
that subtract from time that could be devoted to the substantive knowledge actually 
needed to gain reading comprehension. 

On May 31, 2004, a front-page story appeared in the Washington Post describ- 
ing the activities in a third-grade classroom. Linda Perlstein, the reporter, had spent 
months observing the classroom. I’ll quote a brief passage from her report: 
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Here is 9-year-old Zulma Berrios’s take on the school day: “In the morn- 
ing we read. Then we go to Mrs. Witthaus and read. Then after lunch we 
read. Then we read some more.” . . . For 50 minutes, Tracey Witthaus 
pulls out a small group of third-graders — including Zulma — for an 
intensive reading-comprehension program. Instead of studying school 
desegregation and the anniversary of Brown v. Board of Education, 

Zulma’s group finishes a book about a grasshopper storm and practices 
reading strategies: Predict, summarize, question, clarify. “Clarify,” said 
Zulma, who began the year reading at the late first-grade level. “When I 
come to a word I don’t know, I look for chunks I do. Reminded. Re- 
mine-ded.” “Clarify,” said Zulma’s classmate Erick Diaz, 9, who began the 
year reading at a second-grade level. “When I come to a word I don’t 
know, I look for chunks I do.” The methods are not working. Reading 
scores at the school are not going up significantly. Staff members said 
they aren’t sure what they might be doing wrong. 

Let me quickly absolve school reading specialists from any responsibility for commit- 
ting these education crimes. Schools are carrying out the five themes enunciated by the 
National Reading Panel (NRP): phonemic awareness, phonics, fluency, vocabulary, and text 
comprehension. The last theme consists of the following tasks: students monitor their own 
comprehension, make predictions, use what they already know, question the author, identify 
the structure of the story, and summarize the main idea. Given the authority of the NRP 
report, it is only reasonable that schools should be filling the hours of the literacy block by 
having students monitor their comprehension, make predictions, use what they already 
know, question the author, identify the structure of the story, and summarize the main idea. 

And what is the content upon which these skills are being exercised? Quoting 
from the table of contents of the best seller among the programs, Houghton Mifflin, 
the following are some of the stories upon which our children are exercising these 
so-called metacognitive skills: A Dragon Gets by, Roly Poly, How Real Pigs Act, It’s 
Easy to Be Polite, Mrs. Brown Went to Town, Rats on the Roof, Cats Can’t Fly, Henry 
and Mudge and the Starry Night, Campfire Games, and Around the Pond. 

Let’s assume that these are aU charming stories and worthy vehicles for helping 
students monitor their comprehension, make predictions, use what they already know, 
question the author, identify the structure of the story, and summarize the main idea. It 
is reasonable to ask whether the many hours spent on these strategies with these ran- 
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dom stories leave the children knowing very much more about language and the world 
than when they started. If the topics seem scattered and haphazard to us, imagine how 
they seem to a first grader — say, a young child from disadvantaged circumstances — 
who is heing asked to use his or her prior knowledge in summarizing the main idea. 

The truth is that the recommendations from the NRP report about metacog- 
nitive strategies are misleading. The NRP report is highly incomplete in the very 
area, comprehension, on which so many sterile hours are being spent by the schools 
on so many fragmented and educationally trivial stories. The research citations in 
the NRP report ignore or deemphasize important studies that have established a 
central finding about reading comprehension — that the possession of relevant prior 
knowledge is the single most potent contributor to the comprehension of a text. The lack 
of relevant prior knowledge will hinder comprehension, no matter how many long 
hours a child has spent learning to monitor, question, or summarize. There is a con- 
sensus among comprehension researchers that students with low fluency and self- 
monitoring skills but with relevant prior knowledge will comprehend better than 
those who have excellent technical reading skills but are weak in relevant 
knowledge.^ My favorite example of this is a much-cited experiment in which stu- 
dents were given a story about baseball. Students with low reading skills who knew 
about baseball understood the passage faster and better than students with high 
technical reading skills who were weak in baseball knowledge. 

Where does this important finding about relevant prior knowledge leave us if we 
want our students to score better in reading tests? In my recent book. The Knowledge 
Deficit, I used examples from state tests to show that relevant background knowledge 
was being tested fully as much as technical reading skills. This is especially true of the 
tests in later elementary grades and in high school, for which our students do quite 
poorly by U.S. standards and in international comparisons. 

How do we ensure that students possess the background knowledge that will 
make them good readers? After aU, if the background knowledge necessary for compre- 
hension has to be text-relevant — or, as cognitive scientists say, “domain specific” — how 
do we ensure that our students have knowledge of the many, many knowledge domains 
that are involved in school tests and real-world reading tasks? 

If we want to make sure that students have the background knowledge they 
need to be good readers, we must give them a good general education — that is, an 
education in literature, science, history, and the liberal arts. That is the only kind of 
education that can build good readers. Period. Wasting hours on hours of precious 
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school time on trivial, disconnected stories and on futile how-to exercises deprives stu- 
dents of hours that could be spent on learning literature, science, history, and the arts. 
The opportunity costs of these endlessly repeated exercises are nothing less than tragic. 

Let’s imagine an experiment in which two similar school districts are being com- 
pared. One district, let us caU it the “orthodox district” continues devoting the many hours 
of the literacy block to A Dragon Gets by, Roly Poly, How Real Pigs Act, It’s Easy to Be Polite, 
Mrs. Brown Went to Town, Rats on the Roof, Cats Can’t Fly, Henry and Mudge and the 
Starry Night, Campfire Games, and Around the Pond. Students continue to practice moni- 
toring their comprehension, making predictions, using what they already know, question- 
ing the author, identifying the structure of the story, and summarizing the main idea. 

We know what the results will be, because we have test scores before us from 
schools throughout the country. Compared with reading scores of past years, the dis- 
tricts now show a slight rise in grade four, but stagnation or decline in grade eight and 
beyond. But these later reading scores are the ones that count. A score on a fourth- 
grade reading test is irrelevant to a student’s success in later life compared with the 
score on an eighth-grade or eleventh-grade reading test, which is fateful for that per- 
son’s future and, by extrapolation, the future of the nation.^ 

Now consider a demographically comparable district that pursues a different 
course. Let’s call it the “unorthodox district.” Instead of teaching trivial stories and 
having students endlessly practice comprehension strategies, the district mandates 
that extensive time during the literacy block shall be spent on specified topics in lit- 
erature, science, history, and the fine arts. Because the listening skills of young chil- 
dren far exceed their reading skills, these subjects would be taught in the earliest 
grades through texts that are read aloud and discussed. Several weeks will be spent 
reading and discussing a particular domain, building up relevant knowledge and 
vocabulary for all students, and thereby narrowing the knowledge gap between 
advantaged and disadvantaged students. 

How would that unorthodox district compare in its reading scores to the ortho- 
dox district? Disappointingly, in third and fourth grade, its scores would be little dif- 
ferent from those of the orthodox district — and this would be so for two reasons. First, 
reading tests in third and fourth grade do not test comprehension very deeply. 
Professor Joseph Torgesen and his colleagues have shown that, early on, technical skills 
of decoding and fluency are tested primarily, with background knowledge being tested 
more fully only in later grades. So, there is no reason that the two districts should be 
far apart in tests of technical preparatory skiUs. Another reason for seeing little early 
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difference between the districts is that vocabulary, which is a critical element in later read- 
ing tests, is a plant of gradual growth. Word learning occurs with glacial slowness over a 
broad front, and in the early stages, much of that learning remains latent. It is not until 
fifth or sixth grade that a dramatic leap in vocabulary and in reading scores would become 
noticeable between the two districts. But the differences then wiU be quite remarkable, as 
we know from longitudinal studies, and if any large district actually undertook such a 
long-range approach, the results would be so significant that it would herald the solution 
to the nation’s reading problem. Over past decades, if we had been teaching a strong liberal 
arts curriculum in the early grades, we would not currently have a reading problem. 

Why, then, have we not taught a strong liberal arts curriculum in the early grades? 
This brings me to the second of the two ideas that have blocked education progress — the 
elementary curriculum. 

Ideas about Curriculum. If you look at Figure 1 below, you will see that there was a 
sharp decline in the verbal abilities of American twelfth graders from a peak in 1963 to a 
low point around 1980. Thereafter, despite our current modest progress, scores have 
remained rather flat. 

FIGURE 1. Tracking the Scholastic Aptitude Test 




Source: The College Board, AP, 2002 



Educators claim that the precipitous drop in the 1960s and 1970s was the result of an 
increase in the numbers of lower- income students taking the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), 
but this explanation has proven to be inadequate. Cutting to the nub of the issue was a quiet 
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insight by the sociologist Christopher Jencks, who observed that the state of Iowa, like 
the rest of the nation, suffered a decline in verbal scores during the 1960s and 1970s. In 
those days, Iowa was 98 percent white and 98 percent middle class. Hence, a supposed 
sharp rise of low- income test takers could not adequately explain why Iowa, like every 
other state, declined so sharply in the 1960s. Jencks correctly posited that the chief cause 
of the verbal decline was what had been happening to instruction in the nation’s schools. 

What did happen to school instruction in the 1950s that lowered the scores in 
the 1960s and thereafter? (I say 1950s because it takes some years for a student to 
receive the full benefit or liability of a new education idea, so when we see twelfth- 
graders declining drastically in the mid-1960s, we need to know what changes 
occurred in schooling during the previous decade.) Mostly, it was this: a new post- 
1945 generation of teachers and administrators replaced the older ones, and this new 
cohort shared strongly held ideas about curriculum and followed new textbooks 
reflecting those ideas. Recent analyses of the watering down and fragmentation of 
textbooks have confirmed this explanation. By the 1950s, most teachers, administra- 
tors, and textbooks reflected a new point of view, variously called child-centered 
education, progressivism, or constructivism. Its key feature was opposition to sub- 
ject-centered education and to a grade-by-grade curriculum set up in advance. 

We can see what lay behind this change in schooling in an essay written in 1939 
by the brilliant scholar Isaac Kandel, an education professor at Teachers College. He 
crystallized what was happening then to American education and why it was happen- 
ing. He observed that, since the early years of the twentieth century, American educa- 
tion professors had argued about whether schooling should center on subject matter or 
grow from the needs of the pupil. The latter idea was the one that caught hold. Kandel’s 
1939 summary of this new scheme of education can hardly be improved upon. 

Rejecting . . . emphasis on formal subject matter, the progressives began to 
worship at the altar of the child. Children [they said] should be allowed to 
grow in accordance with their needs and interests. . . . Knowledge is valuable 
only as it is acquired in a real situation; the teacher must be present to pro- 
vide the proper environment for experiencing but must not intervene except 
to guide and advise. There must, in fact, be “nothing fixed in advance” and 
subjects must not be “set-out-to-be-learned.” ... No reference was ever made 
to the curriculum or its content. . . . The full weight of the progressive attack 
is against subject matter and the planned organization of a curriculum in 
terms of subjects.'* 
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“The full weight of the progressive attack is against subject matter and the planned 
organization of a curriculum in terms of subjects.” 

Reading these remarks of Kandel after my many years of experience in the 
field brought all into focus for me. It made me realize finally that none of the reasons 
currently marshaled in opposition to definite subject matter or “mere facts” are the 
real objections to a set curriculum. Not the importance of local control, not the 
ever-changing character of knowledge, not the closing off of creativity, not conserva- 
tive politics, and not elitism. Eurocentrism, or the other scary objections to a set cur- 
riculum. Those who pronounce these views surely believe them, but the more funda- 
mental, often hidden, issue concerns the fundamental operational idea of progres- 
sivism about whether there should be any set curriculum at all. 

Anyone who doubts that this is the fundamental issue can take a simple test. 
Whenever an objection against a particular content curriculum is made, ask yourself 
the following question: Is the objection followed up by a counter-proposal for an 
alternative content curriculum that removes the supposed objection? This never hap- 
pens. If you examine state or district language arts standards, you will find that spe- 
cific content is left up for grabs. This strange fact is not owing to indifference, it is 
the historical result of the doctrine that there shall be no set content curriculum. 

This explains why the state-standards movement has been so toothless and 
ineffectual in enhancing verbal abilities. The public takes the word “standards” to 
include the idea of guides to curriculum content. But that word “standards,” which we 
have become so used to employing, is often a way of avoiding detailed content with- 
out seeming to avoid it. Typical state standards read like this: 

1. Students will comprehend, evaluate, and respond to works of literature 
and other kinds of writing which reflect their own cultures and developing 
viewpoints, as well as those of others. 2. Students will demonstrate a will- 
ingness to use reading to continue to learn, to communicate, and to solve 
problems independently.” These words are then repeated verbatim for sever- 
al grade levels. As are these words: “Students will use prior knowledge to 
extend reading ability and comprehension. Use specific strategies such as 
making comparisons, predicting outcomes, drawing conclusions, identifying 
the main ideas, and understanding cause and effect to comprehend a vari- 
ety of literary genres from diverse cultures and time periods.” 
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The job of constructing state standards has been placed in the hands of people 
who have long been indoctrinated with the principle that there shall be no set content 
curriculum. 

Until state standards define a core of grade-by-grade content that cumulatively 
builds up students’ knowledge, what is a school or district to do? How can more and 
more schools and districts resemble our imagined unorthodox district and raise read- 
ing scores in the later grades where they count? Some Core Knowledge schools have 
achieved that goal by teaching Core Knowledge subjects — literature, science, history, 
and the fine arts — within the literacy block itself. They do spend up to an hour each 
day in the earliest grades on the technical skills of reading and writing, but they use 
the rest of the literacy block educating children in subject matter. This has resulted in 
some Core Knowledge schools achieving the highest demographically adjusted read- 
ing scores in their areas. 

Some years ago, the late-great reading researcher Jeanne Chall recommended 
that the schools introduce real subjects into the language arts block. Her advice was 
not heeded. The anti — set — curriculum idea was too strong, and so was the idea that 
language arts consists only of fiction and poetry. How that mistaken notion arose, the 
idea that language arts is exclusively imaginative fiction and poetry, is the subject of a 
separate essay, but it is a further illustration of my present theme — that is, the enor- 
mous power of ideas in determining the fate of U.S. education. The two disastrously 
mistaken ideas that I have focused on here — that reading is a formal skill like typing, 
and that we should not mandate core content — are potent enough to account for 
most of our failures. It will not be easy to overcome these two established ideas. 
Nothing will be more critical than doing so — for the educational achievement of our 
children and for social justice. 

Endnotes 

' The allusion is to Kipling: “What should they know of England who only England know?” 

^ See E. D. Hirsch, The Knowledge Deficit: Closing the Shocking Education Gap for American 
Children, New York, Doubleday, 2006, pp 37ff. with references to the literature. 

’ See for instance: William R. Johnson and Derek Neal, “Basic Skills and the Black- White Earnings 
Gap,” in C. Jencks and M. Phillips, eds. , The Black-White test Score Gap, Washington, DC, 
Brookings, 1998. 

■* Isaac Kandel, “Prejudice the Garden Toward Roses?” republished in Wesley Null, Diane Ravitch, 
eds., Forgotten Heroes of American Education, Greenwich, Information Age Pub, 2006. 
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Introduction 

The traditional liberal arts have been losing their voice over the last 20 years among 
the reform elites who shape public discourse and policy making about education. 
Liberal arts advocates have literally been dying off and their successors are few and 
marginal. Education professionals have always defined themselves explicitly against 
traditional models of learning as part of their effort to be recognized as scientific and 
innovative. But the waning of the liberal arts also reflects a broader triumph of 
instrumentalism, of schooling conceived primarily as a service commodity whose pri- 
ority is to serve the economic interests of students and those they’ll one day work for. 

The situation is more complicated than that, however. Although liberal educa- 
tion has taken a back seat among advocates who look to schools to address perceived 
crises in economic development and social mobility, many educators and reformers 
do espouse ideas about the proper form and content of general education for 
American children. These advocates reject more traditional conceptions of the liber- 
al arts, but they do aspire to provide all students with a K-12 education that goes 
beyond basic skills and workforce development to what’s variously called paideia, 
bildung, or humanitas — that is, the forging of good persons through an education 
that is humanistic in both content and spirit. I believe the continued relevance and 
vitality of the traditional view have been unfairly denied in recent years. But I’m not 
looking for a fight. I think it is important to forge alliances among the various advo- 
cates for liberal learning that is grounded in some plausible conception of paideia. 
The pluralism among educators and reformers could be a good thing, provided that 
all reasonable approaches can be accommodated and nurtured so that all children 
have access to some form of liberal general education. Therefore, in my “modest” 
defense of traditional liberal arts education — which I define as sustained engage- 
ment with ideas, artifacts, persons, and events said to constitute a “Western tradi- 
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tion” or shared cultural heritage — I don’t assert that this traditional view is superior 
to its rivals. Rather, I argue that people who are educated in the way I describe 
acquire important skills and knowledge, enjoy a legitimate form of the good life, and 
make distinctive contributions as thinkers and citizens in a pluralistic society. 

In that spirit, I propose a new kind of liberal arts advocacy and weigh in on 
some of the policy questions raised by my analysis in light of the growing bipartisan 
discontent with the curricular narrowing attributed to state and federal policies that 
focus on reading and mathematics. I urge advocates and policy makers to broaden the 
reform agenda to adopt a more liberal vision and to develop a policy framework that 
holds schools accountable for teaching beyond the basics. I also urge innovations in 
policy that more effectively accommodate, channel, and support all educators who 
bring divergent, yet legitimate, convictions about the substance and form of liberal 
learning to their work. Finally, I close with some ideas about how to rejuvenate the 
beleaguered traditional view. 

Wither Liberal Education? 

In its most general application, the liberal arts — that is, formal academic studies that 
are intended to provide general skills and knowledge, as opposed to more specialized 
vocational skills — have dominated K-12 reform advocacy for the last quarter century 
and shows no sign of losing ground. If anything, the post— Nation at Risk era has wit- 
nessed an increase in the number of traditional academic subjects that students are 
required to take to graduate from high school.' “College for all” is now the rallying cry 
among reformers of virtually all stripes. And nearly everyone concurs that the twenty- 
first-century economy requires all students to possess the kind of intellectual acumen 
that the liberal arts are supposed to develop. These trends reflect a certain consensus 
about the importance of a broad and rigorous education for all. This is an enormous 
improvement over the mid-twentieth-century reform efforts that gave us Life 
Adjustment education, back to basics, and a Sputnik-era quality push focused exclu- 
sively on the most intellectually gifted. 

Yet, at its heart, the college-for-all consensus lacks that spirit of paideia. Two 
dominant preoccupations drive the current wave: national economic prosperity 
(excellence or competitiveness) and individual economic opportunity (equity or 
social justice). The dawn of the new knowledge economy, the argument goes, 
requires workers who are intellectually equipped to innovate, adapt, and solve com- 
plex problems in a rapidly changing and globally competitive world. National eco- 
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nomic preeminence therefore requires that all young people he educated to higher 
standards than ever before. These conditions likewise require that young adults 
acquire these skills to earn a decent living, because high-wage, low-skill manufactur- 
ing jobs are being outsourced to lower-wage competitors overseas. This trend is said 
to be illustrated by widening income gaps between those who earn a bachelor’s 
degree and those who don’t. By the turn of the century, these pressures were thought 
to be so acute that President George W. Bush declared education “the great civil 
rights issue of our time.” The emphasis on national economic interests and individ- 
ual opportunity reflects a powerful convergence among the concerns of business 
leaders, child and minority group advocates, and education professionals who domi- 
nate the education reform agenda. 

Strictly speaking, liberal education has always existed in a certain tension with 
the economic development imperative. The emphasis on public schools as instru- 
ments of workforce development is legitimate and important, and all who are 
involved in schools or child welfare should support it. Nonetheless, the exclusive 
focus on the instrumental has occluded other dimensions of human development 
that liberal education strives to cultivate, such as citizen identity and competence, 
and individual capacity to live personally meaningful lives. From Aristotle through 
Mortimer Adler, liberal education has often been defined in explicit opposition to 
vocational education. The rhetorical move of claiming that the new knowledge econ- 
omy has erased the distinction between college preparation, work preparation, and 
civics doesn’t resolve the tension. It merely redefines college preparation as another 
species of vocational education. It is assuredly more enlightened than the vocational 
education of years past, insofar as it aims high for all young people, and it is more 
inclusive than the Sputnik-era focus on identifying and training the best and bright- 
est. But, still, it is not a liberal vision for K-12 education. 

For one thing, the current wave all but ignores the arts, humanities, history, 
and, literature. Like the mid-century reformers who after Sputnik looked anxiously to 
the Soviet Union as a national security threat, today’s business reformers see China 
and India as threats to U.S. economic competitiveness. And so the race is on to out- 
produce these nations in the creation of scientists and engineers. Child and minority 
advocates are largely complicit in this, in part because of studies that have found that 
high school students who take more high-level math and science courses attend and 
complete college at substantially higher rates than those who don’t.^ And because 
these advocates’ primary aim is to increase the number of racial minorities and low- 
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income students who earn higher education credentials, they lend politically progres- 
sive cachet to the math-science push. For both groups, arts and humanities can seem 
like a distraction from the real business of schools (except for those advocates who 
view them as a way to shore up the ethnic or racial identities of nonwhite students). 

Equally prevalent is the allied groups’ eschewal of general knowledge in favor 
of generic cognitive abilities such as literacy, higher-order thinking, creativity, and 
problem solving, and affective dispositions such as cooperativeness, enthusiasm for 
racial diversity, adaptability, and entrepreneurialism. For decades, traditionalist crit- 
ics have mocked the education establishment for this. Less often noted by such crit- 
ics is the degree to which this orientation reflects the articulated needs of modern 
business, where general cognitive and social skills are considered desirable irrespec- 
tive of the particular goods or services a particular firm produces.’ In fact, today’s 
professional and managerial elites pride themselves on their ability to apply process 
skills and tools broadly across industries in a rapidly changing competitive market- 
place. Hence, their shared enthusiasm with education professionals for cooperative 
project-based learning, in which teams of students are thought to develop valuable 
skills and attitudes in the context of projects that focus on real-world problems. The 
actual content of these problems is irrelevant, as long as it furnishes the right level of 
cognitive and cooperative challenge. 

So the problem isn’t simply the alleged anti-intellectualism of the education 
establishment and its espousal of education progressivism. Professional educators 
align broadly with business leaders and child and minority group advocates, forming 
a powerful triumvirate. These leaders enjoy tacit assent from the general public who, 
according to surveys, rank the humanities and advanced subject matter knowledge 
low when questioned about their priorities for public schools, even while endorsing 
higher standards.* And it practically goes without saying that today’s popular culture 
discourages anything arduous or intellectually rigorous that doesn’t ensure a near- 
term material payoff. In short, if a liberal arts education comprises both general 
intellectual skills and general knowledge, and espouses humanizing aspirations 
beyond workplace competence and material prosperity, its outlook is bleak. 

Whither Liberal Education? 

I believe instrumentalism, vocationalism, and credentialism in the mainstream 
reform discourse are real and dominant. The more thoughtful among those I’ve 
labeled “business reformers,” “child and minority advocates,” and “education profes- 
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sionals,” however, would object to my implication that they advocate a lesser form of 
schooling for young people. The content-neutral meta-skills they espouse are 
intended to benefit children in all aspects of their lives, not just work. Thus, as they 
see it, they don’t so much eschew liberal learning as espouse another conception of 
it. They also regard their conceptions as improvements over traditional notions — 
that is, as more up to date, more forward looking, and more attuned to social and 
economic realities. Theirs is a liberal education that embraces general skills and dis- 
positions while rejecting general knowledge. 

Further complicating things is an array of activist academicians, minority and 
multicultural advocates, and education professionals who do take seriously the idea 
of general knowledge, but who seek to redefine its content and scope. These advo- 
cates enjoy less influence among policy elites but wield considerable influence in 
schools and colleges. The rival conceptions of liberal learning generated by all these 
constituencies can be roughly classified under three headings: process inquiry, 
activist academic, and cosmopolitan. Although these diverse conceptions of liberal 
learning actively seek to supplant the conception of liberal learning I term tradition- 
al humanism, they nonetheless nurture visions of humanistic education in the spirit 
of paideia, which is otherwise absent in the mainstream reform discourse. 

Process Inquiry. Consider again the basic agenda of the business leaders and 
educational professionals: promoting the skills of productive workers in a dynamic, 
knowledge-based economy — such skills as problem solving, creativity, cooperative- 
ness, and adaptability. Although usually promoted as economic survival tools for the 
twenty-first century, they are nonetheless general qualities of mind and heart deemed 
broadly applicable to life as a citizen and private person — hence, the averred conver- 
gence of college, work, and citizenship skills. Although education professionals give 
more weight to social and civic interactions over workplace interactions, while put- 
ting more emphasis on cultural issues and each child’s unique talents and disposi- 
tions, they basically share the business advocates’ worldview and preferred pedago- 
gies. Both groups place great importance on problem solving, real-world applications, 
and project-based learning, sometimes under the general heading of inquiry. 

The focus on inquiry elevates disciplinary (and interdisciplinary) methods over 
content. The purest example of this view might be provided by Howard Gardner, who 
argues that students should study small representative topics in exhaustive depth to gain 
firsthand experience with disciplinary methods of inquiry. He proposes, for example, that 
a history class spend an entire term exhaustively studying a single historical event such as 
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the Holocaust, sifting through primary and secondary sources, and then learning to 
analyze, synthesize, evaluate, and interpret them the way a working historian would. 
What’s important from this perspective isn’t that students study the Holocaust. They 
could as easily study the Treaty of Westphalia, the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, or a 
fahled murder trial in a school’s community. What is important is that students 
acquire the tools and hahits of a historian.^ Likewise, proponents of interdiscipli- 
nary project-based curricula consider traditional academic content and subject mat- 
ter to be an impediment to helping young people acquire broadly applicable intellec- 
tual skills and social virtues. Thus, while proponents of process inquiry eschew gen- 
eral knowledge, their more sophisticated enthusiasts can hardly be said to be anti- 
intellectual or narrowly vocational. 

Activist Academicism. Activist academicians often invoke trends in the practice 
of disciplinary research itself as another reason for displacing traditional liberal arts. 
For example, labor history, ethnic studies, women’s studies, media studies, postcolo- 
nial studies, ethnomathematics, critical theory, microhistory, and so on are said to 
represent cutting-edge developments in their respective fields and should therefore 
be incorporated into K-12 curricula to keep those curricula up to date, as one would 
do in the physical sciences. Activist academicism often comes wrapped in a mantle 
of social justice and social democracy because of its emphasis on people, events, cul- 
tures, and viewpoints generally sidelined in curricula that focus on great accom- 
plishments in culture, science, war, or statecraft. Although the latter argument some- 
times smacks of a self-righteous moralizing at odds with the spirit of liberal learn- 
ing, a lot of important and high-quality work has been done in these fields that mer- 
its curricular inclusion, even if the extent and terms of that inclusion are subject to 
intense debate.*^ 

Cosmopolitanism. The cosmopolitan view, as articulated by thinkers such as 
Martha Nussbaum and Kwame Anthony Appiah, is that students should be exposed 
to as full a range of different civilizations, cultures, and artistic and intellectual tradi- 
tions as possible to help students expand cognitive horizons, recognize both the 
diversity of human communities and our shared essential humanness, and better 
navigate a world increasingly diasporic and interconnected — that is, to become “citi- 
zens of the world.”^ The movement known as Big History or New World History — 
history that examines broad global megatrends over time in areas such as war, migra- 
tions, economic exchange, disease, and technology — represents one type of cosmo- 
politan education, as do area studies and certain kinds of multicultural education.® Of 
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the positions I’ve described thus far, cosmopolitanism comes closest to embracing 
the broad liberal arts ideal, because it most explicitly speaks to the humanizing func- 
tion of education while acknowledging the role that general knowledge, rightly 
taught, plays in it. Cosmopolitanism enjoys favor among certain business leaders, as 
well, who view cultural and linguistic knowledge of emerging economies in the 
Eastern and Southern hemispheres as advantageous for American companies who 
employ graduates of U.S. schools and colleges.’ For these reasons, I find cosmopoli- 
tanism the most formidable rival to traditional humanism. 

Traditional Humanism. Traditional humanism embraces an approach to lib- 
eral learning unabashedly grounded in traditions of knowledge, thought, artistic 
expression, argumentation, and moral reasoning as they have evolved from ancient 
Mediterranean civilizations through contemporary North Atlantic societies. This 
approach lays great stress on mastery of the subject matter disciplines conceived not 
only as tools of inquiry but also as repositories of accumulated knowledge, both of 
which it is schools’ responsibility to transmit to students through knowledgeable and 
authoritative teachers who possess as much passion for their subjects as their stu- 
dents. It views the acquisition of traditional forms of knowledge as an aid, rather 
than an impediment, to critical inquiry and innovation, and views disciplined self- 
mastery and internalization of formal rules as precursors to personal autonomy and 
creativity. While embracing new knowledge, global perspectives, and important con- 
tributions by other world civilizations past and present, it nonetheless focuses on the 
history, accomplishments, and traditions of Western civilization for the simple rea- 
son that they are most relevant for helping those who live in modern Western soci- 
eties understand both their society and themselves. 

Which of these conceptions of liberal learning should prevail? The question is 
meaningless and self-defeating. Meaningless because no objective measure exists by 
which one can dispositively rank their merit. Self-defeating because treating curricu- 
lum policy as a zero-sum game leads to divisive rancor that undermines credibility 
with policy makers and the public, whUe driving curriculum policy to lowest-com- 
mon-denominator compromises that leave everyone unhappy. So before I sketch out 
some ideas for how rival advocates might work together more effectively for innova- 
tive policy solutions, I would like to briefly model a form of advocacy that eschews 
the rancor that has characterized curriculum debates over the past 100 years in favor 
of a model that respects rival views without compromising one’s own convictions. 
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A Modest Defense of the Traditional Liberal Arts in the Twenty-first Century 

From the point of view of the rival conceptions of liberal learning I’ve sketched 
above, traditional humanism has almost everything going against it. Traditional 
humanists regard traditions as constitutive of both present and future. They there- 
fore look backward to look forward, and they observe continuity and preservation 
underneath change and innovation. They are “provincial” in their focus on the histo- 
ry and intellectual traditions of what has been aptly described as an Asian peninsu- 
la'" — that is, Europe, or the continent formerly known as Christendom. Yet their pre- 
ferred subject matter is often distant from students’ immediate experiences, interests, 
or countries of origin. In this sense, it is remote, alien, and inauthentic. Furthermore, 
they engage their subject matter in ways that are out of favor among mainstream 
reformers. Much of what traditional humanists espouse educationally is, strictly 
speaking, useless, possessing no straightforward, immediate applicability to produc- 
tive work." Worse yet, it is elitist, having historically been developed, transmitted, 
and evolved through society’s upper strata. In this respect traditional humanism is 
more (small r) republican than (small d) democratic, and thus carries with it a whiff 
of aristocratic privilege. 

It is unsurprising then that the most eloquent and esteemed advocates of 
schooling in the traditional humanist tradition have been dying off. Robert Hutchins, 
Mortimer Adler, Jacques Maritain, and Paul Gagnon are all dead. Jacques Barzun is in 
his 90s. The generation after these advocates, which includes E.D. Hirsch, Jr., and 
Diane Ravitch, is nearing retirement. The Council for Basic Education (CBE), which 
was the last nonpartisan organization to advance the cause of the traditional liberal 
arts, met its demise in 2004. Although these advocates put their energies into advocat- 
ing the stuff and spirit of general education in the liberal arts tradition, they had more 
in common with progressive critics of conventional schooling than people realize. 
Barzun loathed standardized multiple-choice tests, arguing that “choosing the ready- 
made instead of producing the fresh idea . . . breaks up the unity of what has been 
learned and isolates the pieces,” thereby inhibiting students’ efforts to discern and eval- 
uate patterns in what they learn.'^ Adler and Gagnon subscribed to versions of the pro- 
gressive admonition that “less is more,” that fewer topics studied more deeply was bet- 
ter than a light dusting over many.'" Maritain warned against an excess of “mechanical 
drill” that puts “the intellect of the student to sleep in ready-made formulas, which he 
accepts and memorizes without engaging his own self in the grasping of what they 
supposedly convey to him.”'"' In fact, it is striking how frequently one finds in their 
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writings strong echoes of their progressive contemporaries with respect to the civic, 
ethical, and cognitive aims of schooling, and even in some respects the means of get- 
ting there. Yet they saw authentic engagement with formal traditions of thought and 
culture as humanizing and liberating, and with the exception of Adler, they did not let 
their focus on European history and high culture occlude recognition of other civiliza- 
tions for their achievements or their contributions to Western development. 

Is the liberal arts tradition as understood by Barzun and his contemporaries 
dying a natural death? Are cosmopolitan multiculturalism and its more process 
inquiry-centered rivals the successors, the latest example of educational aims and meth- 
ods evolving to meet the needs of an ever-changing society? Such is the common 
refrain. Needless to say, I am unconvinced. And even if I have too much respect for rival 
views of liberal learning to claim that the traditional humanist conception is the only 
legitimate conception, I believe it remains a legitimate and vibrant approach, the loss of 
which would deprive contemporary society of important resources for collective self- 
understanding and improvement, moral and political deliberation, and intellectual and 
aesthetic cultivation. And so, even if I can’t claim that traditional humanism represents 
the best form of liberal education for all, I do believe it is an essential option. 

I have no new arguments to make on its behalf, only old ones that I continue 
to find persuasive. For starters, present arrangements are partially and inescapably 
shaped by the past. Pretending otherwise is a form of denial that only strengthens the 
past’s grip over us by rendering its influences invisible and inarticulate. Furthermore, 
although it is easy to mock Adler’s and Hutchins’s notion of a “Great Conversation” 
among thinkers and artists taking place across centuries, that is in fact how intellectu- 
al, moral, aesthetic, and social traditions are created and defined. When historians 
trace a genealogy of formal thought about government from ancient Greece and 
Rome to fifteenth-century Florence, and another from Germanic tribal governance 
and Magna Carta to British liberalism, and trace both to Enlightenment innovations 
leading to the American and French Revolutions, which, in turn, continue to evolve 
through Romanticism and modernism to give shape to modern conceptions of 
democracy, rights, and freedom, they aren’t just making up these connections. The 
debts to past thinkers were consciously acknowledged by each innovating generation 
(often by way of rejection), and their manifestations in the present exert powerful and 
pervasive influence over people’s lives today, furnishing the terms for contemporary 
reflections on what makes for a good society, just polity, and ethical life — including 
reflections leading to oppositional perspectives such as libertarianism, multicultural- 
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ism, fundamentalism, and feminism. To argue that students should study these tradi- 
tions and their histories isn’t to gainsay the value in knowing that other civilizations 
have exhibited, at one time or another, similar insights about government, tolerance, 
or the status of women. It’s just that the comparative perspective does nothing to 
diminish the importance of knowing the history of social, philosophical, and political 
thought as it evolved within this civilization. 

The same pertains to the history of cultural production in the arts and 
humanities. It has been demonstrated time and again by scholars that so-called 
canons of great works are to some degree post hoc constructions that change as 
times change.*'® Shakespeare was canonized by the Romantics 200 years after his 
death. Cicero is rarely taught any more. Herman Melville was rescued from obscurity 
by twentieth-century Americanists consciously seeking to identify an American char- 
acter through literature. And so on. Nonetheless, over time, these historically condi- 
tioned shifts constitute the traditions that today’s most ambitious and self-con- 
sciously innovative artists, intellectuals, and activists seek to transform through their 
own contributions. This echoes a point oft-repeated by the most sensible defenders 
of high cultural traditions: that, far from representing some fixed, timeless consensus 
about the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, they reflect ceaseless conflict and inno- 
vation over time in pursuit of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. Canonical tradi- 
tions are formed, not negated, by argument and innovation over time. That’s what 
the modern traditional humanist believes is valuable for young people to know, as a 
means of orienting themselves in both past and present, honing their capacity for 
moral and critical reasoning, and cultivating their aesthetic sensibilities through 
engagement with models of excellence. Today’s innovations in thought and culture 
are important to the traditional humanist, but they are important as the most recent 
innovations within a tradition, not as that tradition’s overthrow.*^ 

For these reasons and others I continue to believe in a traditional humanist 
education focused on broad and deep engagement in the historical development and 
high cultural traditions of what I’m not afraid to call Western Civilization, capital let- 
ters and all. Such an education equips students with ways of apprehending and being 
in the world that no other education can provide. I could press the argument further 
and talk about traditional humanism’s utility as a vehicle for the intellectual skills and 
social virtues desired by mainstream reformers, and for getting into college. I can also 
point to a host of existence proofs testifying to the ongoing vitality of traditional 
humanist scholarship and education. Anyone who reads the New York Review of Books 
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or spends time in serious bookstores, for example, can observe that scholarship in the 
traditions I’ve been talking about is going strong, which suggests that somewhere out 
there are people who recognize its value. Likewise, there are schools and colleges dot- 
ted around the country that embody the traditional humanist ideal in one form or 
another. There are Core Knowledge elementary schools seeking to lay the foundations 
for later humanistic studies. International Baccalaureate programs pick up where 
Core Knowledge leaves off. A handful of charter high schools, such as those created 
by Civitas Schools in partnership with the Chicago Charter School Foundation, blend 
the best of traditional humanist education with innovations that keep it fresh and rel- 
evant for their urban student populations. The Clemente Course in the Humanities, 
founded by Earl Shorris, an adult education program for low-income high school 
dropouts, does an admirable job introducing its students to traditional philosophy, 
logic, rhetoric, literature, and history. Core Knowledge, Civitas, and Clemente prove 
not only that traditional humanism can be vibrant and innovative, but also that it can 
motivate and inspire young people from diverse and disadvantaged backgrounds. 
Finally, a few remaining college programs continue to take the idea of general learn- 
ing seriously, such as St. John’s College in Maryland and Shimer College in Illinois. 

But similar claims are legitimately made on behalf of other models of liberal 
learning. I am dissatisfied with these rivals because I believe they occlude knowledge 
and ways of knowing that I’ve tried to suggest carry considerable social, civic, and 
personal value. But the traditional model occludes some things, too. All curricula 
implemented in finite time with finite resources by finite individuals wiU have to 
make decisions about what to include — and what, inevitably, to exclude — based on 
certain governing assumptions and priorities that render any general curriculum 
always and inevitably incomplete. Because there is profound disagreement about 
what to include, exclude, emphasize, deemphasize, and why, I recognize that not 
everyone will subscribe to the model of traditional humanism that I have sketched. 
Therefore, although I believe that all schools should be required to provide all stu- 
dents with a liberal K-12 education, I would be content if only some of them were 
traditional in the ways I describe. 

Some might nonetheless wonder whether what I have described as rival views 
aren’t actually complementary parts of a more comprehensive whole. After all, few 
rivals categorically deny that study of the Western tradition ought to be included in 
any conception of liberal education, and few traditional humanists deny the impor- 
tance of critical interrogation of that tradition or the sympathetic exposure to other 
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traditions. One of the hallmarks of Western intellectual and artistic traditions, in 
fact, has been their cosmopolitan curiosity about other cultures and incorporation 
of their insights and accomplishments into the Great Conversation. To foreclose 
such cross-cultural exploration would be to deny an important aspect of the tradi- 
tion, as well as an important source of its vitality. Nor would the sensible humanist 
of any stripe deny that mathematics and science are an indispensable part of any lib- 
eral arts education. Any sensibly conceived liberal arts curriculum will in fact 
include elements that everyone can applaud. 

But the devil is in the details. For example, because Western history and tradi- 
tions produced many of the most salient features of modern life around the globe — 
and gave rise to the perspectives and priorities of Western businessmen, cosmopoli- 
tans, education professionals, and activist academicians — I might argue that a liberal 
arts curriculum should be unabashedly Eurocentric. A cosmopolitan proponent of 
New World History would beg to differ, making an intuitively compelling case that a 
global perspective should dominate. In creating and implementing a coherent cur- 
riculum, one approach will have to serve as the anchor and set the terms of inclusion 
and organization. This is where the trouble starts. 

Therein lies the problem for policy and practice in a system of public schools 
in a society — and the education profession — characterized by assertive pluralism: 
how to accommodate reasonable differences among sophisticated and well-inten- 
tioned educators without watering down everyone’s model to the incoherent muddle 
that characterizes K-12 curriculum today. Fortunately, the introduction of charter 
schools and other forms of public school choice over the last 15 years has presented 
new possibilities. Entrepreneurial educators with strong education convictions and 
deep concern for students and democracy have demonstrated that there really are 
“multiple pathways” to becoming a reflective, productive, and empowered adult. As 
long as we can figure out how to craft policies that ensure that all children are 
schooled under some cogent and defensible conception of liberal learning, we can let 
a dozen flowers bloom. Done right, such policies could harness diverse commit- 
ments in pursuit of broadly shared ends. 

The time is ripe for a multipartisan commitment to schooling that goes 
beyond the instrumentalist basics. The years 2004-07 witnessed growing disenchant- 
ment with federal and state policies that require little of schools and students 
beyond basic skills in math and reading, policies that exclude those humanistic 
dimensions of education that motivate teachers and inspire students. There seems to 
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be a nascent hunger for schools to do something more than help children read and 
compute and obtain a credential that will land them a lucrative job. That this hunger 
is shared by advocates across political and pedagogical continua either means we’re 
about to witness a resurgence in the internecine wrangling that has characterized 
curriculum policy over the last century, or that combatants will forge a rapproche- 
ment on behalf of the greater good. I hope my gesture toward modesty here can set a 
tone that favors rapprochement. 

Implications for Policy and Advocacy 

In the preceding sections I made three distinct claims: (1) mainstream reform advoca- 
cy and policy making seriously undervalue liberal learning and the noneconomic goals 
of paideia, bildung, or humanitas for which liberal educators strive; (2) there nonethe- 
less exists a cacophony of competing views about the proper means and ends of 
schooling, many of which could be aptly characterized as “liberal” in that they share 
certain broad aspirations for paideia even as they disagree about its proper form and 
content; and (3) more traditional forms of liberal learning, which I termed traditional 
humanist, deserve more generous consideration in theory and more robust instantia- 
tion in practice. Taking all three claims seriously implies certain innovations in policy 
pertaining to standards, assessment, and accountability along with a new spirit of tol- 
erance among those who find the current focus on instrumentalist basics wanting. 

I suspect that convincing education’s dominant voices that all children should 
have a liberal basic education of some kind should be easy, if done with due respect 
for the goals of economic prosperity and individual economic opportunity. One 
common strategy for doing this has been to demonstrate the value of a liberal edu- 
cation as the best vehicle for inculcating “21st century workplace skills.” Advocates as 
diverse as E.D. Hirsch, Jr., and Robert J. Marzano have combined research and theo- 
ry in defense of the value of general knowledge for helping children develop critical 
skills.'® Advocates of arts education have pursued an aggressive research agenda 
designed to demonstrate the value of the arts to basic competencies like reading and 
math.'® That literature is voluminous and, in fact, shades readily into the research 
enlisted on behalf of the college-for-all coalition described above. These arguments 
can be brought to the foreground. 

I don’t think this line of argument is sufficient on its own, however, because it 
cedes too much to the instrumentahst. Paideia is broader, comprising more ambitious 
aspirations for students and society. It seeks to shape civic and personal character, non- 
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productive habits and pleasures, civic values and social dispositions, and intellectual 
capacities beyond basic reading and computation. It looks beyond workplace competence 
toward some notion of the Good Life, which can sound squishy to the policy maker 
whose gaze is fixed squarely on job growth and the gross domestic product. Finding a lan- 
guage in which to convey the importance of these things won’t be easy. But we need to try. 

One good start would be to drop the oppositional posturing. Too often in 
recent years, pleas on behalf of humanistic public education have tended to be 
employed against basic skills, standards, tests, and the role they play in holding 
schools and students accountable to instrumentalist-economic imperatives. This is a 
bad idea. For one, it’s bound to fail. Political leaders, business leaders, citizens, and 
parents demand that schools teach basic skills and desire metrics that are clear, 
understandable, valid, reliable, and administratively manageable. So I don’t see stan- 
dardized tests pegged to broad-gauge basics like math and reading going away any 
time soon. For another, it needs to be remembered that the work of humanists, sci- 
entists, artists, and educators all depend crucially on economic prosperity to support 
their pursuits. The instrumentalist-economic imperative is foundational to any sys- 
tem of publicly funded schools. Earlier I admitted the tensions between liberal and 
vocational conceptions of learning. But tensions can be managed. Claims to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there’s no inherent opposition between basic skills and high- 
er-order skills, public accountability and professional collegiality, or standardized 
tests and the joy of learning and teaching. Most children educated in a school where 
serious educators successfully provide a rigorous and meaningful course of study 
will be able to pass a standardized test of basic skills. 

Nonetheless, teachers will teach what they’re going to be held accountable for, 
and they’re sloughing off arts, music, and anything else not tested to ensure that they 
meet adequate yearly progress requirements in basic skills under No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB). So even if the critics are wrong in principle, they are right in practice.^' One 
understandable response has been to call for more robust standards and broader 
accountability systems.^ This response brings its own perils, however, because of dis- 
sension found among disciples of different pedagogical doctrines. For those unac- 
quainted with the century-long Thirty Years’ War among proponents of different edu- 
cation creeds, as recounted by historians such as Herbert Kliebard and Diane Ravitch,^ 
the experience of the 1990s ought to serve as a cautionary tale. No one who believes 
passionately in the importance of a certain subject matter, pedagogy, or assessment 
method will stand idly by while it gets left out of a state or national policy.^'* Whatever 
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the flaws of an NCLB-like focus on the minimal basics, it at least has the virtue of 
skirting some of the rancor that more ambitious efforts ignite. 

What I would like to see proposed is an accountability system for public 
schools that builds on NCLB’s parsimony, one that ensures that schools do more 
than teach the basics without attempting to determine the content or format of 
assessments used to gauge their success. This likely will require some hybrid of the 
various schemes promoted by different education advocates over the years to protect 
reasonable diversity while ensuring that the broader and less easily measured aims of 
schooling don’t wither. A “tight-loose” framework calibrated to balance pluribus and 
unum in education practice, such as the one I propose on page 131, is needed. 

A system of standards, assessment, and accountability that accommodates rival 
visions of liberal learning while meeting the needs of policy makers, employers, and 
the public would require and enable a rapprochement among proponents of rival 
visions of liberal learning. It will require a coalition among these parties to advocate 
for this system with a strong collective voice. Once adopted, it ought to create condi- 
tions for peaceful coexistence and interfaith cooperation. This could be an historic 
opportunity, as rival pedagogues historically have spent more energy maligning each 
other than pursuing common aims. Such attacks have handicapped cooperative efforts 
on behalf of students. Perhaps this divisiveness was inevitable back when everyone 
was fighting to define the one best education for all, but in an era of choice, charters, 
and the near-universal belief in diversity and “multiple pathways,” it need not be. 

One thing we need, then, is a “big tent” organization — an interfaith council, if 
you will — of educators, academics, and advocates who are committed to some rec- 
ognizable form of liberal education. Such an organization might start by drafting a 
statement of broad beliefs regarding the aims, means, and priorities of schooling 
under an inclusive definition of liberal learning. It could then map and describe 
more carefully and thoroughly the different forms that liberal learning can take 
before moving on to the hard work of hammering out a policy framework that can 
allow them aU to thrive. This would be an appropriate mission for a revived CBE. 

I would like to see a more prominent and central role in this effort for traditional 
humanists, however, and would like to close with some thoughts aimed specifically at them. 

The demise of the original CBE in 2004 left liberal arts advocacy without a 
nonpartisan, nationally recognized voice for traditional humanism. We need a new 
one. A revived CBE might serve this purpose as well. Whatever the auspices, such an 
organization could do three things: (1) resuscitate and reposition traditional human- 
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ism in K-12 (or K-16) education, (2) seed new networks of like-minded educators to 
forge a new professional community, and (3) model the kind of confident composure 
of a movement that knows what it stands for and understands its place in the world. 

Traditional liberal arts advocacy desperately needs fresh voices and a new spirit. 
Currently, the most prominent organizations advocating on behalf of liberal education 
are the National Association of Scholars, the Intercollegiate Studies Institute, the 
American Association of Liberal Education, and the Heartland Institute. In addition to 
being either conservative or libertarian, these groups tend to sound strident and reac- 
tionary. The appeal of traditional humanism to certain kinds of conservatives (and the 
appeal of some of its rivals to certain kinds of progressives) has a long history. But 
traditional humanism has just as often inspired social and political progressives who 
espouse communitarian ideals and a strong commitment to social justice. The 
Jesuits — and Catholic schools in general — furnish a more widely known example. Earl 
Shorris, founder of the Clemente Course, grounds his program in a neo -Aristotelian 
theory of citizenship that combines knowledge and action into a model of citizen 
empowerment.^ E.D. Hirsch, Jr., is an avowed liberal democrat, and Paul Gagnon was 
one of the most gentle, reasonable, and nuanced education thinkers of my lifetime. 
One of the virtues of the kind of education I’ve defended is that it rewards those who 
acquire it with the ability to see through various partisan positions, unpack them, and 
assess them dispassionately. It aims to produce thoughtful citizens who can see merit 
in all sides of an argument, and who continually revisit and revise their own views in 
light of new evidence and ongoing reflection. Traditional humanists could do a better 
job of highlighting and modeling this approach. 

Another critical activity of a new CBE would be to identify and network like- 
minded educators. Advocates of other education perspectives depend on networks to 
advance their agendas, exchange ideas, and share resources. I suspect that every large 
high school and perhaps one in three elementary and middle schools in the country has 
at least one teacher with a passion for the traditional liberal arts. That represents a core 
of thousands of professional educators laboring in isolation who are dissatisfied with 
the national subject matter councils and other professional associations currendy avail- 
able to them. Tap half of them, and you’ve got the beginnings of a new and potentially 
powerful professional network. 

We need to recruit new teachers into that network as well. The current focus on 
recruiting urban Ivy League missionaries and burnt-out mid-career engineers into 
teaching leaves unrecruited thousands of graduates of small hberal arts colleges. These 
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graduates might be persuaded to become teachers if given a training that respects rather 
than denigrates their intellectual passions. The Hutchins Graduate Institute’s Core 
Knowledge-based teacher education program at Shimer College offers one such model. 
We need more. 

Finally, I’d like to see this new organization broaden the appeal of the liberal 
arts. The generation of Barzun, which included such luminaries as Clifton Fadiman, 
Gilbert Highet, and Charles Van Doren, among others, excelled at this. Through 
popular books, book clubs, radio, and television, they eschewed highbrow snobbery 
and made the fruits of higher learning engaging and accessible to a broad audience.^* 
We need to bring that same spirit to our curricula and professional advocacy. 
Although certain advocates and organizations have grown more strident and self- 
marginalizing, others have given too much away to appease criticisms based on crite- 
ria of gender and ethnic representation, U.S. demographic trends, global geopolitics, 
postcolonial restitution, and all the rest. Some adaptations are always necessary, but 
their standards of excellence (of thought, aesthetic merit, and so on) and the partic- 
ular stories they embody about the evolution of the civilization that produced mod- 
ern Western societies are exactly what makes the traditional liberal arts what they 
are. Those standards, those stories, still hold up. If we can find that zone of quiet 
self-confidence that lies between the extremes of guilty self-loathing and resentful 
dogmatism, we will find our audience among students, families, fellow educators, 
and even the general public. 
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Is what gets tested what gets taught? Does what gets tested get learned? These ques- 
tions go to the heart of debates over the national push toward test-based accounta- 
bility in public education. Proponents argue that the regular testing of students, 
combined with meaningful accountability for results, will align instruction with cur- 
ricular standards and motivate students and teachers to work harder. This logic 
appears to be widely accepted among the American public, who consistently express 
support for the use of testing as a strategy to improve student achievement.' 

But test-based accountability is not without its critics. Some prominent edu- 
cation scholars assert that a heavy reliance on testing distorts instruction and under- 
mines authentic learning. What gets tested, goes the argument, gets taught badly — 
especially if the results have meaningful consequences for schools, educators, or stu- 
dents. Moreover, the introduction of extrinsic rewards and sanctions for students 
may devalue learning and discourage especially those students who are most in need 
of improvement. If such criticisms are valid, test-based accountability will fail to 
improve student achievement even in tested subjects.'' 

A second line of criticism, however, focuses instead on the specific accounta- 
bility systems currently in use in most states — systems shaped largely by the man- 
dates of the federal No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act. Enacted in 2002, NCLB 
requires states to test students annually in grades three through eight (and once in 
high school) in reading and math. Starting next year, states must also test students 
in science, but these tests need only be administered in three grades and do not have 
to be used to determine whether schools are making “adequate yearly progress.” 
Other core subjects, including history, are ignored altogether. Some observers fear 
that, even if NCLB can be expected to improve reading and math skills, these gains 
will come at the expense of performance in subjects that go untested and therefore 
will go untaught. 
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Concern over the possibility of curricular narrowing under NCLB intensified 
last March, when a front-page article in the New York Times asserted that “thousands 
of schools across the nation are responding to the reading and math requirements laid 
out in No Child Left Behind. . .by reducing class time spent on other subjects and, for 
some low-proficiency students, eliminating it.”^ Readers of the Center on Education 
Policy (CEP) study cited in the article may have been surprised to find that only one- 
third of the district officials surveyed during the 2005-06 school year reported that ele- 
mentary schools had reduced time spent on social studies or science either “some- 
what” or “to a great extent,” while just over one-fifth said the same about art and 
music.* As Craig Jerald pointed out in a Center for Comprehensive School Reform and 
Improvement policy brief, the study suggested an “erosion — rather than a decima- 
tion — of subjects outside of reading and mathematics.”^ Yet the story seemed to tap 
into widespread fears about the consequences of a national accountability system 
based solely on a few subjects. Media reports of schools abandoning art, music, and 
physical education to focus on reading and math proliferated. In June, renowned his- 
torian David McCuUough took his concerns to Congress, testifying that “because of 
the No Child Left Behind program, sadly, history is being put on the back burner or 
taken off the stove altogether in many schools, if not most schools, with the argument 
that we have to concentrate on reading and mathematics and science.”** 

McCullough’s account of a narrowing curriculum sounds plausible, but is it 
true? If so, should policy makers abandon the entire accountability enterprise? Or is 
NCLB worth saving — perhaps by mandating tests in additional subjects? 

Unfortunately, solid data to address these questions are scarce. Although the prohf- 
eration of state and federal testing programs has yielded an abundance of information 
about what American students know, our knowledge of what they are taught remains 
fragmentary and incomplete. Below, I present new information on trends between 1988 
and 2004 in the amount of time elementary school teachers nationwide spent on instruc- 
tion in each of four core academic subjects. The information, which is based on teacher 
self-reports, provides new insights about the extent of curricular narrowing during the 
initial implementation of NCLB and the degree to which state testing policies influence 
the aUocafion of instructional time. 

First, however, I review what is known about the effects of introducing 
statewide testing systems on student achievement in the subjects that have been the 
focus of state and federal accountability efforts to date: reading and math. 
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Testing and Learning 

One claim about the effects of test-based accountability appears beyond dispute. As test- 
ing experts Laura Hamilton and Brian Strecher of RAND put it, “the implementation of 
high-stakes testing has almost always led to increases in test scores.”^ Indeed, a large col- 
lection of literature indicates that the introduction of test-based accountability systems is 
typically associated with a sharp increase in reported student performance on the specif- 
ic assessments used.* Yet the extent to which these increases are meaningful remains a 
matter of debate. This is because a wide variety of factors can lift test scores in the 
absence of authentic student learning, a phenomenon known as test-score inflation.’ 

The most straightforward causes of test-score inflation are coaching or out- 
right cheating on the part of teachers. It is important to distinguish inappropriate 
coaching from the practice of “teaching to the test.” Although accountability critics 
denigrate teaching to the test, proponents see the alignment of instruction with well- 
designed assessments as one of accountability’s main benefits. However, when teach- 
ers are familiar with the tests their students will take and adjust their lessons to cover 
specific test items, as opposed to covering the broader domain from which those 
items are drawn, test scores become unreliable indicators of student knowledge. 

The problem is even more obvious when teachers directly assist students during the 
administration of a test or answer questions on their behalf." Inappropriate coach- 
ing and cheating have relatively simple solutions — namely, rotating test items regu- 
larly, safeguarding test materials, and adopting sensible test-administration prac- 
tices — but the extent to which they are responsible for observed increases in test 
scores after the introduction of accountability systems is often difficult to assess. 

Moreover, a host of more sophisticated strategies are available to schools that face 
strong incentives to demonstrate rapid progress toward higher test scores. For example, 
schools may classify more students as needing special education, retain more students at 
grade level, or issue suspensions to coincide with test dates to alter the population taking 
the test." Some schools in Virginia have even been shown to serve high-calorie meals on 
the days when state exams are administered, presumably in an effort to enhance alertness 
and concentration." Such strategies are often only feasible in the short run and can be cir- 
cumvented by requirements that a specific percentage of students be tested each year. 
Their availability, however, again calls into question the usefulness of publicly reported 
data on test performance to gauge the effects of existing accountability systems. 

The likelihood of test-score inflation places a premium on sources of student 
performance data that are independent of any given high-stakes accountability sys- 
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tem. Probably the best such evidence currently available is the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP), which provides state-level measures of student 
achievement in fourth and eighth grade at regular intervals. Because the NAEP is a 
“no-stakes” exam — the scores of individual districts, schools, and students are not 
even reported — there is scant incentive to cheat or even to prepare students for the 
test, nor to manipulate the test-taking population to inflate scores artificially.''* 

To my knowledge, four published studies have used state NAEP data to evaluate 
the effects of test-based accountability policies on student achievement. It is important 
to note that none of the four studies examines the effects of NCLB. In fact, the imple- 
mentation of NCLB has further complicated the task of measuring accountability’s 
effects: With ah states now engaged in a broadly similar set of policies, cross-state com- 
parisons have been rendered ah but useless. Instead, each of the studies attempts to 
gauge the effects of test-based accountability by examining NAEP performance in the 
1990s, when many states were in the process of implementing their own accountability 
systems. The number of states with accountability systems in place increased from 4 in 
1993 to 40 by 2000.*^ Although participation in the state NAEP was voluntary before 
the passage of NCLB, roughly 40 states took part in assessments of math performance 
in 1992, 1996, and 2000, and of reading performance in 1994, 1998, and 2002. 

One early study, by Audrey Amrein and David Berliner of Arizona State 
University, set out to compare changes in NAEP reading and math scores following 
the implementation of “high-stakes” accountability systems in 28 states with concur- 
rent trends among ah states participating in the NAEP.** Because the authors elimi- 
nated states where exclusion rates on the NAEP moved in the same direction as test 
scores (e.g., an increase in both exclusion rates and test scores), however, the number 
of states for which they reported results was actually considerably smaller. When 
their analysis showed more high-stakes states losing ground against the national 
average than gaining ground, the authors deemed test-based accountability a “failed 
policy initiative” and argued that it was time for policy makers to move on. 

Although the Amrein and Berliner study received considerable media attention, 
it was fundamentaUy flawed. Most important, the authors compared each high-stakes 
testing state individually to the nation as a whole during a period in which many other 
states were in the process of adopting test-based accountability policies. As Eric 
Hanushek and Margaret Raymond of Stanford University soon showed, simply com- 
paring the high-stakes testing states as a group with states without high-stakes testing, 
even whhe maintaining the same classification scheme Amrein and Berliner used. 
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revealed a positive relationship between accountability and student achievement.'^ 

The other three studies of the effects of test-based accountability during the 
1990s differ in their details, but they all yield more favorable findings. Hanushek and 
Raymond examined the rate of progress in math over two four-year spans, one start- 
ing in 1992 and one in 1996, and compared states with and without accountability 
systems in place during these two time periods.'" Martin Carnoy and Susannah Loeb, 
also of Stanford, created a 1-5 index measuring the extent of accountability pressure 
in each state to determine whether the degree of accountability in a state affected the 
changes in fourth- and eighth-grade math scores between 1996 and 2000.'" Most 
recently, Hanushek and Raymond updated their analysis to include results from the 
2002 NAEP reading test. These additional data allowed them to measure the progress 
of states that adopted accountability systems against their own performance earlier 
in the decade, offering a particularly rigorous test of accountability’s effects.^ All 
three studies indicate that states that adopted accountability systems during this 
period improved their performance relative to states without such systems. 

Taken together, these results provide convincing evidence that the adoption of 
test-based accountability policies in the 1990s contributed to the overall increases in 
fourth- and eighth-grade math scores on the NAEP during this period. Between 1990 
and 2003, NAEP math scores increased by 25 points for fourth graders and by 16 
points for eighth graders, historically unprecedented gains equivalent to roughly two 
full years of student learning. Although overall gains on the NAEP reading test in the 
1990s were quite small, Hanushek and Raymond’s most recent analysis indicates that 
reading performance, too, was enhanced by the adoption of accountability systems.^' 
At the same time, it is important to note several caveats associated with this 
research. First, the beneficial effects of accountability reported in each study were all 
modest in size, equivalent to about 0.2 standard deviations in student achievement. 
Because the NAEP is not perfectly aligned with state standards, this figure likely 
understates the true effects of accountability on performance on state tests.“ Even so, 
the gains fall far short of what will be necessary to meet the goal of universal profi- 
ciency established by NCLB. Nor does it appear that accountability systems have had 
a larger impact on the performance of minority or low-income students, suggesting 
that additional strategies will be necessary to close achievement gaps.^" Finally, 
although Hanushek and Raymond find that state testing systems need to include con- 
sequences for underperformance to work (because systems that simply required the 
public reporting of test results did not result in higher achievement), these studies 
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provide little indication of which types of accountability provisions are most effective. 

The modest effects of test-based accountability to date may reflect the relative- 
ly weak incentives that have been used in most state systems and, in particular, the 
absence of strong incentives for individual students and teachers. The focus of exist- 
ing accountability systems has been on schools, which may not be the best target for 
generating a behavioral response. Accountability systems that create strong incen- 
tives for individual students by requiring them to pass state tests to advance to the 
next grade, for instance, have generated larger gains in student achievement.^"* And 
the presence of centrally administered, curriculum-based exit exams with meaning- 
ful consequences for individual students has consistently been shown to be a key fac- 
tor in explaining international differences in student achievement." Evidence on the 
effect of performance incentives for individual teachers is more limited, but it sug- 
gests that merit- or performance-based pay systems may be effective in improving 
student achievement." 

In sum, research suggests that what gets tested does in fact get learned, at least 
when testing is combined with some degree of accountability for results. Moreover, 
there is no credible evidence that testing reduces achievement in tested subjects. 
Although these results do not bear directly on the effectiveness of NCLB, they pro- 
vide a strong rationale for the use of test-based accountability as one component of 
our national effort to improve student achievement. 

Testing and Teaching 

Yet the concern remains that the heightened focus under NCLB on student achieve- 
ment in reading and math (and, to a lesser extent, science), however important these 
subjects may be, may distract schools from other important goals. The correct bal- 
ance between instruction in basic skills and in other subjects is a matter of debate, 
especially in the early grades. If, however, as the now-defunct Council on Basic 
Education (CBE) argued a few years back, “Every American child deserves [an edu- 
cation which] comprises challenging, standards-based instruction in English, mathe- 
matics, history, civics, geography, foreign-language, and the arts,” the possibility that 
schools are reducing or eliminating altogether instruction in untested subjects war- 
rants serious attention." 

As noted above, there is suggestive evidence that some curricular narrowing has 
already occurred since NCLB was passed. In addition to the CEP survey discussed above, 
about three-quarters of respondents to a CBE survey of principals in Illinois, Maryland, 
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New York, and New Mexico conducted during the 2003-04 school year reported having 
increased instructional time in reading, writing, and math since 2000. Among elemen- 
tary school principals, more than one-quarter reported decreases in instructional time in 
social studies, civics, and geography, including 47 percent of principals in high-minority 
schools. The latter figure raises the disturbing possibility that curricular narrowing may 
be most severe in schools with heavily minority student bodies, for whom the pressure to 
raise achievement in the reading and math is most severe.^* 

Unfortunately, so far little systematic evidence has been available on the 
amount of instruction actually delivered in core academic subjects, information that 
is essential to determine the extent to which administrator surveys and anecdotal 
reports accurately portray the experiences of most American students. Nor is it possi- 
ble from these surveys to gauge the magnitude of any changes in curricular emphasis. 

To remedy this gap. Table 1 presents data from the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) on the amount of time that first- and 
sixth-grade teachers reported spending each week in four core academic subjects: 
English, math, history or social studies, and science.” The data cover the period from 
1987-88 until 2003-04, the second school year after the enactment of NCLB. The 
analysis is limited to fiill-time teachers in self-contained classrooms to ensure that their 
responses capture the classroom experiences of individual students. The percentage of 
elementary school teachers who teach in self-contained classrooms increased from just 
under 60 percent in 1989-90 to roughly 75 percent in 1993-94, but it has remained 
roughly constant since that time. 

The data confirm a marked increase in the amount of instruction elementary 
school students received in reading during the initial implementation of NCLB. 

Weekly time spent on reading instruction increased by roughly 40 minutes between 
the 1999-00 and 2003-04 school years. This increase did not correspond with an over- 
all increase in the total amount of time spent on instruction in core academic subjects, 
which actually declined slightly over the same four years. Rather, teachers’ reports indi- 
cate a modest decrease in time spent on instruction in each of the other three subjects, 
including math. Weekly instructional time fell by 17 minutes in math, by 23 minutes 
in history, and by 17 minutes in science. As a percentage of the time spent in each sub- 
ject in 1999-00, the declines were 5 percent, 13 percent, and 10 percent, respectively. 
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TABLE 1 . Weekly Instructional Time in Core Academic Subjects, 
First through Sixth Grades, 1987-2004 



Change, Change, 



1987-88 

(hours) 


1989-90 

(hours) 


1993-94 

(hours) 


1999-00 

(hours) 


2003-04 

(hours) 


1988-2004 

(minutes) 


1999-2004 

(minutes) 


Reading/English 
Language Arts 


10.7 


10.2 


10.6 


10.6 


11.3 


+36.6 


+39.6 


Mathematics 


4.9 


4.9 


5.2 


5.7 


5.3 


+28.8 


-17.4 


Science 


2.8 


2.8 


3.1 


2.7 


2.5 


-17.4 


-22.8 


History/ 
Social Studies 


3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


3.0 


2.6 


-21.6 


-16.8 


Total 

( Core Subjects) 


21.2 


20.8 


22.1 


22.0 


21.7 


+29.4 


-16.8 


N 


9,824 


9,499 


8,376 


7,244 


7,397 


— 


— 


Other Activities 


10.3 


11.0 


10.1 


10.6 


10.9 


+31.8 


+ 16.8 


School Week 


31.6 


31.9 


32.1 


32.6 


32.6 


+61.2 


0 


First- to sixth- 
grade teachers 
in self-contained 
classrooms (%) 


58.9 


58.6 


75.7 


74.4 


78.1 






N 


9,270 


9,190 


7,784 


6,675 


6,919 


— 


— 



Source: Schools and Stajfmg Survey, U.S. Department of Education, various years. 

Note: The sample size is smaller for the length of the school week because of district-level nonresponse. 
— = not applicable. 



Of course, fears about tests eroding instruction in subjects other than reading and 
math predate the enactment of NCLB. As early as 1991, Lorrie Shepard of the Center for 
Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing wrote that “Although critics may 
originally have feared that testing would take instructional time away from ‘friUs,’ such as 
art and citizenship, the evidence now shows that social studies and science are neglected 
because of the importance of raising test scores in the basic skids.”” The SASS data indi- 
cate that the amount of instruction elementary school students nationwide received in 
both history and science actually increased shghtly during the first half of the 1990s. 
After 1993-94, however, as more states implemented accountability systems, time spent 
on instruction in these two subjects began to decline, while time spent on math 
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increased sharply. Using 1987-88 as a baseline, instructional time in English and math 
had increased by 37 minutes and 29 minutes, respectively, by 2003-04. Time spent on 
history declined by 22 minutes and time spent on science declined by 17 minutes. Table 
2 tracks these fluctuations over this period in the relative amount of time spent on each 
of these four subjects, revealing that the share of instruction in core academic subjects 
devoted to reading and math has increased from 73 percent to 77 percent. 



TABLE 2 . Instructional Time as a Percentage of Time Spent on Instruction 
in Core Academic Subjects, First through Sixth Grades, 1987-2004 





1987-88 

(percent) 


1989-90 

(percent) 


1993-94 

(percent) 


1999-2000 

(percent) 


2003-04 

(percent) 


Change, 

1988-2004 

(percent) 


Reading/English 


50.2 


48.8 


47.8 


48.3 


51.9 


+1.7 


Language Arts 














Mathematics 


23.0 


23.4 


23.6 


25.7 


24.7 


+1.7 


Science 


13.0 


13.3 


14.1 


12.5 


11.3 


-1.6 


History/Social Studies 


14.0 


14.5 


14.4 


13.6 


12.1 


-2.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


— 


N 


9,824 


9,499 


8,376 


7,244 


7,397 


— 



Source: Schools and Stajfmg Survey, U.S. Department of Education, various years. 
Note: Columns may not sum to 100 because of rounding. — = not applicable. 



Although they are the basic building blocks of almost any solid elementary-school 
curriculum, English, math, science, and history do not encompass the full range of expe- 
riences and knowledge that students will gain in elementary school. The arts, music, 
physical education, and even recess are aU crucial for the development of healthy, cultur- 
ally literate citizens. The SASS unfortunately does not contain useful data for direcdy 
gauging the extent of students’ exposure to these other aspects of a Hberal arts curricu- 
lum. However, we can get a rough sense of the amount of time available for enrichment 
activities by examining trends in the total amount of time students spend at school and 
in the time devoted to instruction in the four core subjects for which data are available. 

Table 1 shows that the total amount of time students spent in school each week 
increased by a full hour between 1987-88 and 2003-04, with half of this increase taking 
place by 1993-94 and no change evident following the implementation of NCLB. 
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Meanwhile, the total amount of time spent on instruction in core subjects increased hy less 
than half an hour. Assuming that the time taken up hy routine activities such as dismissal, 
lunch, and assemblies remained constant, the result has been a modest increase in the total 
amount of time available for enrichment activities. This finding is consistent with the CEP 
surveys of administrators, which show that physical education has been less affected by the 
implementation of NCLB than has instruction in other academic subjects.^' 

In sum, the initial implementation of NCLB was accompanied by a substantial 
increase in the amount of instruction that elementary school students received in 
reading and by modest declines in the time spent on math, science, and history. 
During the late 1990s, when many states adopted accountability systems, instruc- 
tional time increased sharply in math and declined in history and science. Although 
these descriptive data cannot definitively establish a causal relationship between test- 
ing policies and instructional time, the patterns are consistent with an accountabili- 
ty-driven shift in elementary school curricula toward basic skills in reading and 
math and away from science and history. The extensive case-study evidence indicat- 
ing that teachers respond to the introduction of accountability systems in part by 
increasing the amount of time spent on tested content and subjects makes such an 
interpretation highly plausible. “ 

At the same time, the changes in time use in elementary education in recent years 
are less pronounced than the rhetoric surrounding the issue of curricular narrowing 
would suggest. This does not invalidate accounts of specific schools in which instruction 
in subjects other than reading and math has been sharply decreased or eliminated alto- 
gether. Nor does it mean that the effects of NCLB on curricula will not become more 
pronounced over time, as performance targets increase and more schools are identified 
as needing improvement. But it does suggest that NCLB’s impact on elementary schools’ 
curricula, at least through 2003-04, was gentler than has been thought. 

Testing and Instructional Time in Science and History 

What steps should state and federal policy makers wanting to guard against curricu- 
lar narrowing consider? One possibility is to introduce additional tests in history and 
perhaps incorporate performance on those tests into the definition of adequate year- 
ly progress. Testing researcher Richard Phelps makes this case forcefully: “If not-test- 
ed subjects are being dropped, either they, too, should be tested or, perhaps, educa- 
tors and policy makers are signaling that, in a world of tough choices among com- 
peting priorities, some subjects must in fact take a backseat to others.”” Whether 
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intentional or not, the signal now being sent by NCLB clearly prioritizes the devel- 
opment of basic skills in reading and math over other important subject areas. 

A closer look at the 2003-04 SASS data suggests that introducing testing in 
science and history is likely to be effective in increasing the time devoted to instruc- 
tion in those subjects. Table 3 presents the average time spent on science and history 
for states that do and do not have elementary school assessments in those subjects. 
Although NCLB does not require testing in history, and will not require testing in 
science untU the 2007-08 school year, by 2003-04, 23 states had tested elementary 
students in at least one grade in science using assessments aligned to state content 
standards, and 16 states had done so in history or social studies." Few of these states 
included performance in either subject to determine whether schools made adequate 
yearly progress under NCLB or in state accountability ratings, and many tested ele- 
mentary school students in science or history only in a single grade, presumably 
making a strong relationship between policies and patterns of time use less likely. 



TABLE 3 . Weekly Instructional Time in Science and History, 
First through Sixth Grades, 2003-04 





AU Schools 


Testing in Subject 


No Testing in Subject 


Difference 




(hours) 


(hours) 


(hours) 


(minutes) 


Science 


2.46 


2.7A 


2.17 


34.2 


History 


2.62 


2.88 


2A7 


24.6 


Total for Core Subjects 


21.7 


21.8 


21.6 


12.0 


N 


7,397 


3,115 (science) 


4,282 (science) 









2,202 (history) 


5,195 (history) 





Source: Schools and Stajfmg Survey, U.S. Department of Education, 2004; Education Week, Quality Counts 2004 
(Bethesda, MD: Education Week Press). 

Note: Testing in subject indicates that the school is located in a state with standards-aligned assessments in science 
or history in at least one elementary school grade. — = not applicable. 



Even so. Table 3 reveals that the differences between the time spent on science 
and history in states that do and do not test in those subjects are immense — on the 
order of 34 minutes in science and 25 minutes in history. That’s 26 percent more 
instructional time for states that test science, and 17 percent more instructional time 
for states that test history. These differences far exceed the observed decline in the 
amount of time spent on science and history instruction since the adoption of 
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NCLB. As appendix table A1 shows, these differences persist after adjusting the data 
for differences in the percentage of a school’s students who are minorities, the per- 
centage eligible for the free and reduced-price lunch program, whether the school is 
located in an urban environment, and the teacher’s experience. 

As an additional point of comparison. Table 4 presents similar information 
for schools with high-minority (80 percent or greater) and low-minority (20 percent 
of fewer) student bodies. As noted above, the possibility that the impact of NCLB on 
curricular breadth has been especially severe for minority students has been widely 
discussed. The results show that high-minority schools do spend less time on science 
and history than low-minority schools, despite the fact that they spend more total 
time each week on core academic subjects. The differences, however, are minute: 
about five weekly minutes in each subject. 



TABLE *t . Weekly Instructional Time in Science and History, 
First through Sixth Grades, 2003-04 





All Schools 
(hours) 


Low-Minority Schools 
(hours) 


No High-Minority Schools 
(hours) 


Difference 

(minutes) 


Science 


2.46 


2.51 


2.42 


5.4 


History 


2.62 


2.68 


2.60 


4.8 


Total for Core Subjects 


21.7 


21.3 


22.0 


42 


N 


7,397 


1,676 


3,224 


— 



Source: Schools and Stajfmg Survey, U.S. Department of Education, 2004. 

Note: High-minority schools are schools with at least 80 percent minority student bodies; low-minority schools are 
schools with fewer than 20 percent minority student bodies. — = not applicable. 



Simple differences in instructional time across states cannot establish that the 
presence of testing in a particular subject causes teachers to spend more time on 
those subjects. It is possible — even likely — that states that have adopted testing poli- 
cies in science or history in the absence of a federal mandate are more committed to 
educating students in those subjects for other reasons. Yet the success of states that 
are testing students in science and history in sustaining instruction in those subjects 
in the NCLB era indicates that this may be a worthwhile step for Congress to consid- 
er as the law’s reauthorization date approaches. 
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Conclusion 

Discussions of curricular narrowing as a result of NCLB have taken place in an 
empirical vacuum, which the instructional time data presented here can only incom- 
pletely fill. More important, while teachers may report that they are spending 2.6 
hours each week on history or social studies, we still have little idea of how well those 
hours are being spent. Independent evaluations of standards in history and science 
find that the quality of these standards vary widely across states.® These differences in 
quality are probably at least as important an influence on students’ academic progress 
as differences in the quantity of time spent covering a particular subject area. Put dif- 
ferently, simply increasing the time spent on ineffective instructional practices is 
unlikely to improve student achievement. Although test-based accountability can be a 
powerful tool in aligning instruction to content standards, careful attention needs to 
be paid to the standards themselves. 

Moreover, measuring the amount of time teachers devote to reading, math, 
science, and history ignores the extent to which instruction in multiple subjects can 
and should proceed simultaneously. As McCullough told Congress, it’s “fine, to con- 
centrate on the reading all they want. But they don’t just have to read what is con- 
ventionally seen as literature. They can read the literature of history.”® The opportu- 
nities for synthesizing instruction in math and science are equally clear. Especially 
for elementary school students, the allocation of time among different subjects is not 
a zero-sum game. 

Thanks largely to the work of E. D. Elirsch, we now better comprehend the criti- 
cal role that a curriculum rich in content knowledge across a wide range of subjects 
plays in the development of reading ability. To the extent that becoming a strong read- 
er — one capable of passing state proficiency standards — requires strong content 
knowledge in areas such as history, science, and even the arts, the narrowing of the 
curriculum in response to accountability pressures in reading and math may be a self- 
correcting problem. If intensive instruction in decoding ultimately fails to yield desired 
improvements in reading proficiency as students age, schools may recognize the short- 
comings of a curriculum based solely on those skills. In the meantime, introducing 
high-quality tests in science and especially in history may help to ensure that the mod- 
est narrowing of the curriculum that has occurred to date does not accelerate. 
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TABLE 5 . The Relationship between State Testing Pohdes, School Characteristics, 
and Time Spent on Science and History, 2003-04 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




Science 


Science 


History 


History 


Elem Test in Science 


0.582*** 


0.580*** 










(0.163) 


(0.157) 






Elem Test in History 








0.401*** 


0.405*** 








(0.127) 


(0.127) 


Percent Minority 


— 


-0.0001 


— 


0.001* 






(0.002) 




(0.0007) 


Percent Free Lunch 





-0.0005 




-0.002** 






(0.002) 


— 


(0.0009) 


Urban 





-0.134 




-0.110 






(0.086) 


— 


(0.101) 


Teacher Experience 


— 


-0.006 




0.0008 






(0.004) 


— 


(0.003) 


Second Grade 


-0.013 


-0.012 


-0.026*** 


-0.027*** 




(0.008) 


(0.009) 


(0.008) 


(0.008) 


Third Grade 


-0.005 


-0.005 


-0.024*** 


-0.024*** 




(0.008) 


(0.007) 


(0.008) 


(0.008) 


Fourth Grade 


-0.003 


-0.004 


0.023* 


0.023* 




(0.009) 


(0.009) 


(0.013) 


(0.012) 


Fifth Grade 


0.040*** 


0.040*** 


0.040*** 


0.040*** 




(0.008) 


(0.008) 


(0.010) 


(0.010) 


Sixth Grade 


0.088** 


0.087** 


0.062*** 


0.062*** 




(0.035) 


(0.034) 


(0.012) 


(0.012) 


Constant 


2.946*** 


3.069*** 


3.040*** 


3.071*** 




(0.352) 


(0.336) 


(0.204) 


(0.210) 


R2 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


0.04 


N 


7,397 


7,397 


7,397 


7,397 



Source: Authors calculation using the Schools and Stajfing Survey, US. Department of Education, 2004. Information on 
state testing policies is drawn from Education Week, Quality Counts 2004 (Bethesda, MD: Education Week Press, 2004). 
Note: Ordinary least squares regression; standard errors adjusted for clustering by state in parentheses. States identified as testing 
in science and history are those that tested elementary students in at least one grade in those subjects using assessments aligned 
to state content standards during the 2003-04 school year, ’^-p <0.1; ’*'*—p <0.05; -p <0.01; — = not applicable. 
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Standards and accountability are the driving force behind school reforms at the 
federal and state levels. Over the past 10-15 years, governors and state education 
leaders across the country have made standards based reforms the centerpiece of 
their K-12 policies. The No Child Left Behind Act upped the ante by requiring 
more frequent assessment and more stringent accountability metrics than most 
states had before. 

As testing and accountability have increased, some are concerned that impor- 
tant disciplines are getting short shrift, particularly those for which schools are not 
held accountable. While there may not be empirical evidence that this is happening, 
there seems to be plenty of anecdotal evidence, so the question the Fordham 
Foundation has put on the table is an important one: how can policymakers and 
education officials ensure that as standards-based reforms increase schools’ focus in 
critical areas such as math, reading and science, they do not have the unintended 
consequence of undermining teaching and learning in the broader liberal arts, par- 
ticularly the humanities? 

In this paper, we explore this challenge as it relates to the growing trend to 
align high school academic standards, course requirements, and assessments with 
the real world expectations of college and the workplace. 

What’s Driving High School Standards and Curriculum Today? 

Although NCLB is driving reforms in elementary and middle schools, most agree it is 
not having much impact in high schools. The federal testing requirements in high 
school are more limited and so, therefore, is their impact on the high school curriculum. 

The more significant driver of high school curriculum today is the pressure 
states and districts are feeling to prepare students for successful transition to higher 
education and, ultimately, 21" century jobs. Governors are highly focused on eco- 
nomic development, and they see better schools, turning out better prepared gradu- 
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ates, as a key ingredient. There is a growing movement in states to align expecta- 
tions in high school with the demands of the real world, so that earning a diploma 
better prepares students for success in college and the joh market. Achieve has been 
at the forefront of this work. 

In 2002, Achieve - along with the Education Trust, the Fordham Foundation, 
and the National Alliance of Business - issued a report outlining the mathematics 
and communications skills young people need to be ready for their next steps after 
high school.' The report was based on two years of research with college faculty and 
employers to define the mathematics and communications skills incoming high 
school graduates need in order to succeed in their institutions. The result of that 
work was a set rigorous college- and work-readiness standards called the American 
Diploma Project (ADP) benchmarks in mathematics and English language arts, and 
a set of policy recommendations for incorporating the standards into formal expec- 
tations for high school graduation. 

In our report, we called on education leaders in K-12 to align their curricu- 
lum standards, assessments, and graduation requirements with skills required to suc- 
ceed in higher education, which it turns out are consistent with the skills required to 
succeed in today’s knowledge based economy. Achieve followed up this report with 
analyses of the current high school graduation requirements in states — both the 
courses students are required to take to earn a diploma^ and the graduation tests 
they must pass.' The conclusion we drew is that there is a large gap between what 
states require students to learn to earn a diploma and the expectations they will face 
in college and the workplace. To put it starkly: In nearly every state, students can 
take the required courses and pass the mandated tests and still be unprepared for 
college and careers. 

Over the last few years, a significant number of states have made it a priority 
to close this expectations gap. Twenty-nine states are currently working with 
Achieve as members of the American Diploma Project Network to strengthen high 
school standards, curricula, assessments, and data and accountability systems so that 
all students graduate ready for college and 21st-century jobs. 
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TWENTY-NINE STATES HAVE JOINED THE AMERICAN DIPLOMA 
PROJECT NETWORK 




States Raising Graduation Requirements and Requiring a Common Core 

One of the most powerful strategies states are pursuing to better prepare students for 
college and work is to raise high school graduation requirements so that students are 
required to take more challenging courses to earn a diploma. Two years ago, only 
two states had graduation requirements aligned with the American Diploma Project 
recommendations in math and English."* Since then, eleven additional states have 
passed legislation raising their requirements to the ADP level and more are consider- 
ing a similar move. More important than the number of courses students take, the 
American Diploma Project benchmarks are meant to define the knowledge and skills 
that need to be learned in high school and the importance of taking four years of 
increasingly challenging courses that lead to college- and work-readiness by the end 
of the 12*'* grade. 
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THIRTEEN STATES HAVE RAISED GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
TO THE COLLEGE AND WORK READINESS LEVEL 




States have taken different approaches to raising graduation requirements. Eight states 
- Arkansas, Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota 
and Texas - have put in place a “default curriculum.” Students in these states are auto- 
matically enrolled in a rigorous course of study — often the equivalent of the college 
prep curriculum — when they enter ninth grade unless their parents opt them out into 
a less challenging curricular pathway. Parents must meet with school officials and sign 
a waiver for this to happen. Other states - Delaware, Kentucky, Minnesota, New York 
and Ohio^ - have raised requirements without an opt-out provision. Students in these 
states will be required to take the more challenging courses in order to graduate. 

Both approaches are designed to do away with the type of tracking that has 
existed in American high schools for a very long time, and that leaves many students 
unprepared for the world they enter after school. These policies will challenge 
schools to change the way they operate: rather than putting the onus on students 
and parents to opt into the more challenging course sequence, all students will be 
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automatically placed there under the assumption that with the proper support and 
encouragement, they can be successful. Those who have the most to gain from these 
policies are low income and disadvantaged students who have traditionally not had 
access to challenging courses or have been counseled out of them. 

As States Raise High School Graduation Requirements in Math and 
Science, What Happens to the Broader Liberal Arts? 

Each of the 13 states that have raised graduation course requirements to the level rec- 
ommended by ADP has raised them primarily in math, since deficiencies in the math 
performance of high school graduates have been most glaring to both employers and 
postsecondary institutions. Many have also raised requirements in science. But the 
curriculum requirements do not stop there. All of these states have also established 
course taking requirements in English, history/social studies, and civics, and most 
specify requirements in foreign languages and the arts as well. None of the states has 
cut back on requirements in the humanities in order to make room for more math 
and science. (See appendbc for full listing of course requirements in the 13 states.) 

A closer look at the requirements in the thirteen states with ADP-level diplo- 
mas shows that all require at least four years of English, though it is not always clear 
which courses and what content count toward those four years. High school English 
courses tend to be heavily literature based, but employers and colleges are increas- 
ingly interested in whether incoming students can read and understand a variety of 
non-literary texts — everything from persuasive essays and op-eds to materials 
requiring the analysis and interpretation of data. In order to respond to this 
demand, states and districts may need to create more of a balance between literary 
studies and reading in other areas. The challenge will be to do this in a way that 
continues to respect the important role of literature in the high school English 
Language Arts curriculum. Employers and colleges are also looking for strong oral 
and written communication skills. This should lead to greater emphasis on these 
skills, particularly writing, in the high school curriculum. 

In history and social studies, most states require three years, but specify at 
most that one or two semesters must cover each of the following: U.S. history; civics 
or government; and world history or geography. Time devoted to these subjects is 
not decreasing in these new diploma requirements. The larger issue is how are all 
the states defining what constitutes a course credit in these areas — what level of 
guidance are states providing to districts and schools as to the content and nature of 
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the courses that will be allowable. Here, as in English, we find a mixed bag. Some 
states, such as Georgia, Indiana, Massachusetts and Virginia have done a respectable 
job defining the core content that high school history and civics courses must cover. 
These states have created comprehensive standards that prioritize the most impor- 
tant ideas, eras, events and people in our nation’s past, and present them in a way 
that supports classroom instruction. Their standards are structured sequentially and 
provide a balanced perspective on history. Other states’ standards sometimes lack 
focus, structure, and instructional guidance, leaving it up to districts and teachers to 
sort out what’s most important for students to learn. 

How do other notable disciplines fare in these state requirements? Foreign 
language requirements are increasing due to the growing recognition that additional 
languages are an asset in a global economy. Some states require two years; others 
one. Most states also require students to take one year of coursework in fine arts, 
though a few make it optional. 

Some have been concerned that as states raise requirements in core subjects, time 
for electives will be squeezed from students’ schedules, making it increasingly difficult 
for them to pursue courses of interest, including in the humanities. This is not the case. 
States that have raised requirements have kept the number of electives relatively con- 
stant, so there is adequate time for students to take courses outside the required core. 

Some states, such as Indiana and Kentucky, have encouraged students to go 
beyond the core by offering concentrations or more advanced diplomas for students 
who take an additional set of courses. In Indiana, for example, all students are 
required to take the “Core 40” college and work preparatory curriculum (unless they 
opt out). In addition, there are both academic and technical honors distinctions 
that are reflected on the diplomas of students who take additional courses the state 
has specified. For the academic honors diplomas, students are required to take an 
additional year of math, several years of a foreign language, and a fine art; for the 
technical honors diplomas, students are required to complete a sequence of career 
technical courses. In Kentucky, the advanced diploma requires students to take four 
Advanced Placement or International Baccalaureate courses. 
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Early Returns Show Promise 

In most states, the higher requirements have only recently been legislated so it is too 
early to look for results. There are, however, promising signs in places that have 
been at this the longest. Before Texas and Indiana made their college prep curricula 
the default graduation requirement, they strongly encouraged students to take those 
courses. In both states, at least two thirds of graduates were completing the volun- 
tary college- and work-ready diploma before the states made it the required curricu- 
lum for all students.*^ Importantly, graduation rates remained steady or increased as 
the number of students taking these advanced courses climbed. 

IN DIANA AND TEXAS ENCOURAGED INCREASING NUMBERS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TO COMPLETE THE VOLUNTARILY 
STATE COLLEGE-& WORK READY CURRICULUM 




• Indiana’s Core 40 or Academic Honors | Texas’s Recommended or Distinguished Academic Program 



San Jose Unified School District, a diverse urban district in California, followed a 
similar path as Texas and Indiana, making the college prep curriculum the default 
for all students. Beginning with the graduating class of 2002, students were 
required to complete the University of California’s minimum subject area require- 
ments (commonly known as A-G) to earn a high school diploma. In 2004, 65 per- 
cent of San Jose graduates completed all of those courses with a C or better, up from 
just 37 percent in 2001. Forty-five percent of Hispanic graduates are university eligi- 
ble right out of high school compared to 21 percent statewide. Enrollment of 
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Hispanic students in Advanced Placement courses has more than doubled as well. 
These are important statistics as over half of the students in the district are Hispanic. 
Achievement scores and GPAs have also risen across the board in San Jose. As in 
Texas and Indiana, success hasn’t come at the expense of higher dropout rates as 
many feared. The district’s four-year graduation rates actually improved slightly 
over the same period while the state’s has declined. 

The Limitations of Graduation Requirements 

Graduation requirements are a powerful lever for ensuring that students take the right 
courses in high school, and as we’ve described here, states are not cutting back on 
course requirements in the humanities as they increase them in math and science. 
Furthermore, national data suggest that, by and large, students are taking more courses 
in the humanities than ever before (see table below). From 1982 to 2004 the average 
number of Carnegie units in English, the Fine Arts, Social Studies and the humanities 
earned by high school graduates increased from 9.6 to 12.2. Yet the most recent NAEP 
results in key humanities subjects indicate that high school students are not perform- 
ing at the appropriate levels in these subjects. For example, only 26% of 12* graders 
scored proficient or above on the 1998 NAEP Civics assessment, only 25% of 12* 
graders scored proficient on the 2001 NAEP Geography assessment, and only 11% of 
12* graders were proficient or above on the 2001 NAEP History assessment. 

ARE THE HUMANITIES GETTING SQUEEZED FROM THE HIGH 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM? 

Average Number of Carnegie Units Earned by Public High School Graduates in Key Subjects^ 



Subject 


1982 


1987 


1990 


199H 


1998 


2000 


2004 


English 


3.9 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


4.3 


4.4 


4.4 


Arts 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.7 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


History/Social Studies 


3.2 


3.3 


3.5 


3.6 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


Mathematics 


2.6 


3.0 


3.2 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.8 


Foreign Languages 


1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


1.7 


1.9 


2.0 


1.9 


Science 


2.2 


2.6 


2.8 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


3.5 


All Academic Courses 


IH.H 


15.4 


16.8 


17.6 


18.3 


19.0 


19.5 
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If students are taking more courses in the humanities now than before, why is 
achievement so low? The problem is not a lack of time for the humanities. To the 
extent that high school achievement falls short, the remedy most likely lies in 
improving the quality of the curriculum and instruction students are exposed to, a 
far more difficult challenge to confront. 

While state governments typically have primary responsibility for setting 
graduation requirements, there are many more sources of influence on the quality of 
teaching and learning in the classroom. Institutions of higher education, local 
school districts, professional organizations in the academic disciplines and others 
also have important roles to play. To improve teaching and learning in the humani- 
ties education policymakers and leaders should look at three key factors: 

Preparation in elementary and middle school. The rigor and depth of high 
school courses depends in part on the level of preparation of their entering students. 
Unfortunately, NAEP results from the same years as above reveal that only about one 
quarter of 4* and 8* graders, at most, are proficient in civics, geography, or U.S. his- 
tory. These figures are substantially unchanged from the previous NAEP adminis- 
trations in each subject and grade level. Unless this trend is reversed, many high 
schools may offer watered down versions of required courses, with the right course 
titles but less rigorous and rich content. We will soon learn if these trends persist; 
the results of the 2006 administration of NAEP History and Civics assessments are 
to be released shortly. If in fact NCLB’s emphasis on reading and math in grades 3-8 
has narrowed the curriculum and reduced time and attention to the humanities, we 
would expect to see a decline in performance. Either way, one focus of improving 
student performance in the humanities should be a careful look at the preparation 
students are receiving in elementary and middle school, including the time devoted 
to these subjects, curricular content and design, and the quality of instruction. 

Rigor and quality of high school courses. Requiring students to take specific 
courses or subjects only gets you so far, unless there are coherent mechanisms in 
place to ensure the quality and rigor of each course. This challenge was highlighted 
by the most recent 12* grade NAEP results and the accompanying high school tran- 
script study released by the National Assessment Governing Board. Although stu- 
dents in high school are taking more challenging courses and earning higher GPAs, 
scores on NAEP assessments are not necessarily improving. States can play a signifi- 
cant role in ensuring that course content lives up to course titles. First, they can 
define rigorous standards in each discipline and develop clear course descriptions 
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that spell out core content and skills for each course. Second, states can administer 
end-of-course tests to measure whether students are learning that core content. 

This, too, helps ensure consistent content and rigor of courses bearing the same title, 
regardless of where in the state it is taught. States can also provide sample lessons, 
instructional tasks and formative assessments. Taken together, these tools can pro- 
mote consistent rigor and continuous instructional improvement. 

Some states are beginning to look beyond Carnegie units at other ways stu- 
dents can satisfy college and work ready graduation requirements through demon- 
strations of proficiency. 

In 2003, the Rhode Island Board of Regents ushered in a new high school diploma 
system, requiring all students to demonstrate proficiency in “core content knowledge” and 
“applied learning skills” in English Language Arts, mathematics, science, social studies, the 
arts, and technology aligned with state standards. Proficiency will be determined mainly 
through performance on assessments, but students may also use other performances such 
as speeches, projects, essays, and coHecfions of short stories or journals. In Pennsylvania, 
the Governor’s Commission on College and Career Success recently issued high school 
reform recommendations designed to raise achievement for aU students within a tradi- 
tional local control framework. The first recommendation would require all students 
demonstrate proficiency on the state’s academic standards in the core subjects either by 
passing a series of state-developed, end-of-course tests - the Graduation Competency 
Assessments (GCAs) - or by scoring proficient or above on the 1 1* grade Pennsylvania 
System of School Assessment. The goal in these states is to ensure all students master the 
college- and work-ready content defined in state academic standards, while also providing 
districts the flexibility to design and implement courses and curricula as they choose. 

Quality Teaching. In the humanities, as in all subjects, good teachers are the 
most powerful influence on student engagement and learning. For the most part, 
the strategies for improving teaching in the humanities will be common to teaching 
in all subjects - strengthening teacher preparation; taking steps to attract, recruit and 
retain highly qualified individuals; providing teachers with the support, professional 
development and tools they need to continuously improve instruction; and ensuring 
strong instructional leadership in every school. 

One challenge may be different in the humanities than, for example, in math 
and science. Students can’t learn from teachers who lack grounding in the content. 
Data from the 1999 - 2000 Schools and Staffing Survey show that approximately 
25% of high school classes - in English and Social Studies as well as in Mathematics 
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and Science - are taught by teachers who lack strong preparation in the subject mat- 
ter they teach. While there are clearly shortages of qualified math and science teach- 
ers, there does not appear to be a shortage of qualified English and Social Studies 
teachers. Rather, as high schools stretch staffing resources to address a variety of 
needs, teachers are often assigned to teach subjects in which they lack preparation. 
Until school districts change teacher assignment practices, achievement in the 
humanities - and most other subjects - will continue to suffer. 

Making the Case for the Liberal Arts 

There is a final challenge here as well — the need to buM greater demand for a broader 
liberal arts curriculum. The graduation policies states are pursuing today are being fueled 
by data about the changing job market and the higher skill sets young people will need to 
compete, whether they plan to go to college or the workplace. The ability to directly con- 
nect the courses students take in math, science and communications with their chances 
for success in college and careers creates a powerful argument for raising standards. 

Currently, there is no equally compelling argument being made for the broad- 
er liberal arts, especially the humanities. The arguments in favor of the humanities 
tend to be more diffuse, and the field has not done a very good job defining a com- 
mon core in these disciplines. The lack of urgency and consensus has provided less 
of an incentive for policymakers to take concerted action. 

Is there a way to anchor humanities expectations in the real world just as 
we’ve done in math and English? Perhaps, but the path is less clear. It’s possible the 
case can be made that these disciplines contribute to success in jobs and college, but 
the evidence will be slimmer than in math, reading and communications. If we were 
instead to ask what it takes to be a productive, contributing member of our demo- 
cratic society, that lens may hold more promise. 

The bottom line is that if advocates want to increase the quantity and quality 
of the liberal arts students are exposed to in high school — whether it is civics, histo- 
ry or the arts — they will need to make a clear and compelling case for it. They will 
need to build a consensus around what students should learn and how to measure 
whether students have learned it. And they will need to do that in a manner that 
does not detract from or compete with efforts to raise standards and performance in 
math, science, reading, and communications. The importance of preparing students 
to be well rounded, successful citizens in our democracy, and the aggregate impact 
that will have on our society, may be the best case we have. 
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Endnotes 

' The American Diploma Project, “Ready or Not: Creating a High School Diploma That Counts” 
(2004). 

^ Achieve, Inc., “The Expectations Gap: A 50-State Review of High School Graduation 
Requirements” (2004). 

’ Achieve, Inc., “Do Graduation Tests Measure Up?: A Closer Look at State High School Exit 
Exams” (2004). 

* ADP benchmarks contain the knowledge and skills typically reflected in four years of grade-level 
English, including literature, writing, reasoning, logic and communication skills. ADP bench- 
marks call for four years of mathematics, including content such as geometry, data analysis, sta- 
tistics, advanced algebra, reasoning, and problem solving. This content can be covered by a tra- 
ditional course sequence that includes Algebra I, Geometry, and Algebra II, plus considerable 
data analysis and statistics. However, an integrated approach could work just as well and some 
states are moving in that direction. 

^ Ohio does have a limited “opt out” provision for students in drop-out recovery programs. 

‘ First class impacted: Texas’s Recommended High School Program became the default diploma 
option for ninth graders starting in the fall 2004; the Indiana’s Core 40 became the default 
diploma option for ninth graders starting in the fall 2007. 

’ Data for years 1982-2000 from U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics (2005), Table 132. Data for 2004 from U.S. Department 
of Education. 
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Appendix 



STATE COLLEGE- AND WORK-READY HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 





AR 


DE 


IN 


KY 


Ml 


MN 


MS 


Name of 


Smart 


State of 


Core 


Common- 


Merit 


MN HS 


MS HS 


Diploma 


Core 


DE Diploma 


40 


wealth 


Curriculum 


Diploma 


Diploma 


Year New 

Requirements 

Passed 


200*t 


2006 


2005 


2006 


2006 


2006 


2006 


1st impacted 
Expected 
Graduating 
Class 


2010 


2011 
(2013: 
For Lang 
added) 


2011 


2012 


2011 
(2016: 
For Lang 
added) 


2015 


2012 


Requirement 


Default 


Mandatory 


Default 


Mandatory 


Default 


Mandatory 


Default 


Required 

Courses 


22 


24 


20 


22 


18 


21.5 


24 


Change in 
Total Required 
Courses 


0 


+2 


0 


0 


+18 


0 


+4 





NM 


NY 


OH 


OK 


SD 


TX 


Name 

of Diploma 


NM 

Diploma of 
Excellence 


Regents 

Diploma 


Ohio 

Core 


Standard 

Diploma 


Advanced 
HS Program 


Recommended 
HS Program 
(RHSP) 


Year New 

Requirements 

Passed 


2007 


2005 


2007 


2005 


2005 


2003/2006* 


1st impacted 
Expected 
Graduating 
Class 


2013 


2010 


2014 


2010 


2010 


2007/2011* 


Requirement 


Default 


Mandatory 


Mandatory 


Default 


Default 


Default 


Required 

Courses 


24 


22 


20 


23 


22 


26 


Change in 
Total Required 
Courses 


+1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


+4 



*The Texas RHSP was first established as the requirement for all students (as the default diploma option) in 2003 - impacting the class of 2008 - and included three 
math credits through Algebra II. In 2006 - impacting the class of 2011 - a fourth year of math was added to RHSP; in 2007 the stale board is expecfed to clarify what 
that fourth year should include/couer. 

** North Carolina recently approved a diploma framework that will likely be finalized with similar requirements. The NC framework is included as the 13th state and 
details the new requirements as they now stand. 
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STATE COLLEGE- AND WORK-READY HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 





AR 


DE 


IN 


English 


4.5 [including 0.5 
Oral Communication] 


4 


4 [including literature, 
speech & composition] 


Mathematics 


4 [including 
one beyond Algebra II] 


4 

[including 
Algebra II] 


3 [including Algebra II; 
all students must take 
math or Physics in 
11th or 12th grade] 


Science 


3 lab-based physical 
sciences 


3 


3 [including one Biology & 
one Chemistry or Physics; 
all students must take math 
or Physics in 11th or 12th grade] 


Social Studies 


3 [including one 
American History, one 
World History & one 
Civics/U.S. Government] 


3 


3 [including one U.S. History, 
one World History/Civilization 
or Geography, 

0.5 U.S. Government, 

& 0.5 Economics] 


Foreign Language 


0 


2 

[beginning 
class of 2013] 


2.5 [students must 
choose from Fine Arts, 
Career/Tech & 
World Languages] 


Other 


1 PE/Health 
0.5 Fine Arts 
6 “Career Focus” 


1.5 PE/Health 

3 “Career-Academic 
Pathway” courses 

3.5 electives 


1.5 PE/Health 
2.5 [students must 
choose from Fine Arts, 
Career/Tech & 

World Languages] 

3 [“Career-Academic 
Sequence” recommended] 


Total Required Courses 


22 


24 


20 
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KY 


Ml 


MN 


MS 




H 


H 


g 


3 [including Algebra II; 
students must be 
engaged In math all 
four years of 
high school] 


H 

[including 
Algebra II] 


3 [including Algebra, 
Algebra II, Geometry & 
Statistics/Probability; 
all students must 
take math in 12th grade] 


4 [including at least two 
beyond Algebra, such as 
Geometry, Algebra II & any 
courses beyond Algebra II] 


3 


3 [including one 
Biology & one 
Chemistry or 
Physics] 


3 [including one 
Biology & one 
Chemistry or Physics] 


4 [including at least 
one lab-based course] 


3 [including 
U.S. History, 
Geography, 
Government/Civics, 
Economics & Geography, 
Culture/Societies] 


3 [including 
one U.S. History 
& Geography, one 
\A/orld History & 
0.5 Civics 
& 0.5 Economics] 


3.5 [including 
U.S. History, Geography, 
World History, 
Government/Citizenship 
& 0.5 Economics] 


4 [including one World 
History, one U.S. History, 
0.5 Geography, 

0.5 U.S. Government. 

Economics & 0.5 
Mississippi Studies] 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 PE/Health 

1 Visual or Performing Arts 
7 [four of which must be 
within students’ academic 
or career interests, based 
on students’ individualized 
Learning Plans] 


1 PE/Health 
1 Visual Arts 
0 [“on-line 
learning 
experience’’ 
required] 


1 Fine Arts 
7 Other 

Required Electives 


0.5 PE/Health 
1 Fine Arts 

1 [including one Computer 
Discovery, or 
0.5 Keyboarding & 0.5 
Computer Applications] 
5.5 Other Required Electives 


22 


18 


21.5 


24 
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Time in School: Opportimity to Learn 

• • • 

Kate Walsh 

President of the National Council on Teacher Quality 

In districts across the country, there are significant variations in the amount of time 
children spend in school. This variance suggests that those schools focusing on stu- 
dent “time on task” as an indicator of learning may be putting the cart before the 
horse. Instead, schools may want to first examine the student time in school as a base- 
line indicator of student opportunity to learn. 

This paper looks at the times districts establish for the length of the student 
school day, as described in collective bargaining agreements, personnel handbooks, 
board policies, and school calendars. We do not examine the length of the instruc- 
tional day. Rather, we measure the student school day, which more readily permits 
fair comparison among districts. The data are culled from a sample of the 50 largest 
districts in the United States, and our focus is kindergarten through fifth grade. We 
reveal fundamental disadvantages some children face by virtue of the school district 
they attend. Even when the daily difference may appear quite small (what’s a few 
minutes here and there?), over time, the variation can be quite substantial. By com- 
paring the school district that purportedly has the shortest school day with the one 
that supposedly has the longest, we find that children in the former district receive 
the equivalent of 41 days less school in a single year, and of one less year of school 
for every four and a half school years. The vast majority of this variance can be 
explained by the length of the school day (not the number of days in a school year), 
a number which is generally more standard among all districts. 

The development of a new database that was launched this January by the 
National Council on Teacher Quality (NCTQ) makes this analysis practical for the 
first time. The NCTQ database has made it easier to examine such issues as the 
school calendar, as well as many other policies that concern the rules, rights, and 
roles of teachers. Qur aim is to shed more light on the impact that teacher rules and 
rights have on the operation of schools and, more specifically, their impact on stu- 
dent learning. We have organized the often cumbersome and dense contents of col- 
lective bargaining agreements as well as information from teacher handbooks and 
the personnel policies approved by school boards in districts that either are not per- 
mitted to or choose not to bargain collectively. Qther relevant board policies such as 
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school calendars are examined, when availahle. With a grant from the Bill and 
Melinda Gates Foundation, we have begun with the nation’s 50 largest school dis- 
tricts and will be adding more with time. We intend to add personnel contracts of 
private and charter schools, as well as principals’ contracts. 

We combed through these agreements and board policies, coding them in antic- 
ipation of any question a user might have. To date, we have developed more than 300 
tables that look at not just issues surrounding time and the school calendar, but also at 
teacher benefits, leave, salaries, class size limits, pay alternatives, teacher evaluations, 
professional development, working conditions, transfers, teacher dismissal, and more. 

This paper provides comparisons for students in 26 of the 50 largest school 
districts. Data from the remaining 24 were either missing or ambiguous. 

Time in the Day 

The length of the student school year varies little across districts. Relatively small differ- 
ences in the length of the school year may send some misleading signals that not that 
much difference exists among districts in the amount of time children spend in school. 
For example, following is the range in the number of school days that 26 districts report: 

FIGURE 1: HOW LONG IS THE SCHOOL YEAR? 
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Exactly half the districts in the sample report the same number of days in the school 
year — 180 days — with an overall average for the 26 districts of 179 days. With a cou- 
ple of exceptions, most of the remaining districts fall within four days of this stan- 
dard. The finding reflects the standardization among districts resulting from similar 
state laws mandating that their districts provide a minimum 180-day school year. 
Given the tendency of districts to report this number with or without professional 
days, with or without accounting for half days, and other odd accounting choices, the 
general sense of policy makers looking at this issue may be that the data are a wash. 
All children appear to be getting roughly the same amount of instruction each year. 

Although many states legislate the number of instructional hours that stu- 
dents must receive, these laws do not appear to have led to as much standardization 
of the data. Districts appear to regularly exceed or find ways to work around their 
state’s required number of instructional hours. We do not equate districts’ instruc- 
tional hours with the state requirement here, because we are looking at a broader 
interpretation than the state allows: the length of the student day. 

FIGURE 2: HOW LONG IS THE SCHOOL YEAR— IN HOURS? 
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By multiplying the number of student school days with the reported hours per 
school day, the relatively flat findings from Figure 1 change quite dramatically and in 
a meaningful way. Figure 3 and Table 1 show the number of hours that students 
spend in school each year and the substantial variations that occur by looking at 
hours, not days. 

FIGURE 3: HOW LONG IS THE STUDENT DAY? 




The Chicago school district has the shortest student day, logging 1,001 student hours 
in a year, and New York City has the longest student day, logging 1,271 hours per 
year. New York students attended school 93 hours more than the average district in 
the sample and 270 hours more than students in Chicago, the equivalent of more 
than eight weeks of school in single school year. New York’s students are getting the 
equivalent of about 14 more days of instruction than their peers in an average dis- 
trict and 41 more days of instruction than their peers in Chicago. 
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TABLE 1: THE STUDENT SCHOOL DAY AND YEAR 


District Days in Student Length of 

School Year Student Day 


Hours in 
a Week 


Hours 
Per Year* 


Number of 
Hours Over Six Years 


Chicago 


174 


5 hours, 45 minutes 


29 


1,001 


6,003 


Dade County, FL 


180 


6 hours 


30 


1,080 


6,480 


Broward, FL 


180 


6 hours 


30 


1,080 


6,480 


Flawaii 


180 


6 hours 


30 


1,080 


6,480 


Los Angeles 


180 


6 hours, 10 minutes 


31 


1,110 


6,660 


Flillsborough, FL 


184 


6 hours, 15 minutes 


31 


1,150 


6,900 


Cobb, GA 


180 


6 hours, 30 minutes 


33 


1,170 


7,020 


Wake County, NC 


180 


6 hours, 30 minutes 


33 


1,170 


7,020 


Brevard, FL 


180 


6 hours, 30 minutes 


33 


1,170 


7,020 


Gwinnett, GA 


180 


6 hours, 30 minutes 


33 


1,170 


7,020 


Virginia Beach 


180 


6 hours, 30 minutes 


33 


1,170 


7,020 


Detroit 


176 


6 hours, 40 minutes 


33 


1,173 


7,040 


Denver 


174 


6 hours, 45 minutes 


34 


1,175 


7,047 


Cleveland 


178 


6 hours, 40 minutes 


33 


1,187 


7,120 


Fairfax, VA 


183 


6 hours, 30 minutes 


33 


1,190 


7,137 


Baltimore 


180 


6 hours, 40 minutes 


33 


1,200 


7,200 


Nashville 


176 


7 hours 


35 


1,232 


7,392 


Dallas 


176 


7 hours 


35 


1,232 


7,392 


Northside, TX 


177 


7 hours 


35 


1,239 


7,434 


Philadelphia 


181 


6 hours, 54 minutes 


35 


1,249 


7,493 


Mesa, AZ 


180 


7 hours 


35 


1,260 


7,560 


Flouston 


180 


7 hours 


35 


1,260 


7,560 


Jordan, LIT 


180 


7 hours 


35 


1,260 


7,560 


New York City 


186 


6 hours, 50 minutes 


34 


1,271 


7,626 



’The numbers in this column have been rounded. 
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Why Is New York So Strong? 

Notably, New York City stands out with students in school for a scheduled 1,271 
hours in the 2006-07 school year. Although the city’s school day is not the longest (6 
hours, 50 minutes per day, compared with 7 hours in several other districts ana- 
lyzed), it more than makes up for these lost minutes by lengthening the school year 
to 186 days from the sample average of 179 days and the state of New York’s 180-day 
requirement. It is important to point out, however, that New York’s school year, 
while usually longer than most, does not always commit to the 186-day school year.' 

Why Is Chicago So Weak? 

The collective bargaining agreement for Chicago, also an American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) affiliate, paints quite a different picture from the New York agree- 
ment. It has both the shortest student school year and the shortest school day, result- 
ing in dramatic deficits in student opportunity to learn. Chicago’s unambiguous 
contract spells out what time school will start each day and when it will end. (It also 
contains a unique provision that gives teachers their 45-minute lunch period at the 
end of the day, offering teachers the opportunity to go home instead. Presumably, 
this allows schools to assign teachers to lunch duty.) 

These data reveal the impact on student opportunity to learn that occurs 
when districts shave what seem to be small amounts of time off the school day, just 
15 minutes. Putting aside the outlier of Chicago, the remaining 25 districts set a 
school day ranging from six hours (Hawaii, and Broward and Dade County, Florida) 
to seven hours (Dallas, Northside, and Houston, Texas; Mesa, Arizona; and Jordan, 
Utah). Philadelphia and New York, both of which have recently renegotiated con- 
tracts, approach nearly 7 hours, with 6 hours 54 minutes and 6 hours 50 minutes, 
respectively. A decision to provide a 6-hour 45-minute day over a 7-hour day 
reduces time in school by 1.4 weeks in one year. 

Table 2 shows how these differences play out over six years of elementary 
school. Given that New York City does not always have a 186-day school year,^ we 
selected the three districts closest to the New York City figure to serve as the con- 
trols: Mesa, Houston, and Jordan. Student opportunity to learn in these three dis- 
tricts is far greater than most other districts, with half the districts in the sample 
providing three to nine weeks less each year in instruction. 
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TABLE 2: HOW THE MINUTES ADD UP 



District Difference in 

Hours in 
One Year* 


Difference in 
Weeks in 
One Year 


Percentage 
Difference 
in One Year 


Difference in 
Hours in 
Six Years 


Difference in 
Days in 
Six Years 


Difference in 
School Years 
in Six Years 


Chicago 


-260 


-9 


-26% 


-1,557 


-271 


-1.51 


Dade County, FL 


-180 


-6 


-17% 


-1,080 


-196 


-1.10 


Broward, FL 


-180 


-6 


-17% 


-1,080 


-180 


-1.01 


Flawaii 


-180 


-6 


-17% 


-1,080 


-180 


-1.01 


Los Angeles 


-150 


-5 


-14% 


-900 


-146 


-0.82 


Flillsborough, FL 


-110 


-4 


-10% 


-660 


-106 


-0.59 


Cobb, GA 


-90 


-3 


-8% 


-540 


-83 


-0.46 


Wake County, NC 


-90 


-3 


-8% 


-540 


-83 


-0.46 


Brevard, FL 


-90 


-3 


-8% 


-540 


-83 


-0.46 


Gwinnett, GA 


-90 


-3 


-8% 


-540 


-83 


-0.46 


Virginia Beach 


-90 


-3 


-8% 


-540 


-83 


-0.46 


Detroit 


-87 


-3 


-7% 


-520 


-78 


-0.44 


Denver 


-86 


-3 


-7% 


-513 


-76 


-0.42 


Cleveland 


-73 


-2 


-6% 


-438 


-66 


-0.35 


Fairfax, VA 


-71 


-2 


-6% 


-423 


-65 


-0.34 


Baltimore 


-60 


-2 


-5% 


-360 


-54 


-0.29 


Nashville 


-28 


-1 


-2% 


-168 


-24 


-0.13 


Dallas 


-28 


-1 


-2% 


-168 


-24 


-0.13 


Northside, TX 


-21 


-1 


-2% 


-126 


-18 


-0.10 


Philadelphia 


-11 


0 


-1% 


-66.6 


-10 


-0.05 


Mesa, AZ 


0 


0 


0% 


0 


0 


0.00 


Flouston 


0 


0 


0% 


0 


0 


0.00 


Jordan, LIT 


0 


0 


0% 


0 


0 


0.00 


New York City 


11 


0 


1% 


66 


10 


0.05 



’Based upon rounded numbers in Table 1. 
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Limitations 

As one would expect, agreements and personnel handbooks are complex. Any find- 
ings derived from their inherent complexities make accurate comparisons difficult. 
For example, although we have data from 50 districts, we could include only 26 dis- 
tricts in our sample for this paper. To present accurate data requires much more 
than merely reporting what the agreements and handbooks state. It is necessary to 
call districts, talk to officials in the local union and in central offices, and run ran- 
dom checks with the schools themselves. This work is done to verify what is stated in 
formal language, interpret the language correctly, and look for additional sources of 
data. The more we learn about the data we have collected, the more we recognize the 
problems that prevent us from presenting a clean, unambiguous picture of how 
schools operate. We are working to ameliorate those ambiguities, which is one of the 
reasons why we will be posting the data in phases, instead of all at once. 

Four general problems with the data as it appears in these agreements and 
handbooks are observed: 

1 . On many fronts, these agreements are surprisingly silent. Many people 
assume that collective bargaining agreements serve as the primary constraint 
on the ability of schools to be flexible and responsible. In fact, that blame 
may be miscast. Only a small number of the 50 agreements (usually in only 
the biggest cities such as Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, and Cleveland) 
contain the kind of detail that might give these contracts a “bad name.” For 
the most part, users will find that agreements are relatively agnostic. 

Although this problem would be a welcome surprise to many, for the pur- 
poses of research, the lack of data can be frustrating. For example, only about 
40 percent of the agreements and personnel policies in the sample made ref- 
erence to the length of the student school day, while only 26 percent made 
reference to the length of the instructional day. To the extent that the lack of 
data dispels a myth about the power of unions, the observation is significant. 

2 . The agreements are full of ambiguity and do not contain standardized data 
that allow simple comparison without additional investigation. In spite of 
having ready access to aU sorts of data that would normally take weeks to collect, 
we faced roadblocks that must be reconciled before the database goes public. 
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Many ambiguities surround issues relating to the school calendar and the 

time children spend in school each day: 

• Some districts spell out the student day, while others specify the length of the 
“student instructional day.” The latter could easily be mistaken for the student 
day, but it does not actually tell us how many hours each day students are at 
school. Thus, seemingly similar contract provisions are actually incomparable. 

• Because so many agreements and handbooks did not provide the length of the 
student day, we attempted to back into the student day by using the figure pro- 
vided for the teacher workday. As might be expected in personnel materials, this 
figure was reported more frequently, but it proved too problematic to use consis- 
tently. We had assumed we could arrive at the length of the student day by start- 
ing with the length of the teacher day, subtracting the time that teachers must 
report in the morning as well as the time that they must stay after school is let 
out for the day. Many contracts, however, do not specify the before and after time 
teachers must be on site. Also, the calculation yielded aU sorts of answers that are 
best described as 2 -I- 2 = 5. It may be that “before” and “after” times, even when 
listed in contracts, are approximations of what is expected of teachers, instead of 
firm requirements. Accordingly, as much sense as it might have seemed to make, 
we could not derive student school day by “backing into” the figure we sought. 

• In spite of district practice to the contrary, our database reports only teacher 
hours that are worked on site. This restriction is not intended to fuel any debate 
over how much teachers work, but to provide a figure that was measurable and 
comparable among districts. To be more specific, a number of school districts 
describe the standard workday for teachers as eight hours, presumably mirroring 
the standard workday of most professions. Yet it is clear that a number of dis- 
tricts do not expect teachers to be in the school building for those eight hours. 
Los Angeles, in particular, explicitly states that the eight-hour workday includes 
time that teachers work off site. For our purposes, the Los Angeles strategy of 
counting time worked at home would open a Pandora’s box. The data that we 
report in the database is only for teacher on-site hours, excluding any school dis- 
tricts that count time worked at home as time on duty. 

• We adjusted data to accommodate the different ways in which districts report the 
student school year. In many districts, the student school year actually includes 
teacher professional development days; state law permits them to be counted as 
part of the instructional days that the state requires. For other districts, these days 
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are not factored. This practice can lead to differences in the school year hy as 
many as five days, a significant amount of time when making comparisons. 

• We adjusted data to accommodate the different ways in which districts report 
the teacher year. Some districts, particularly districts in the South, interpret the 
number of teacher days to include paid holidays. In Northern states, paid holi- 
days are generally excluded from the total count. When comparing agreements, 
it may look like teachers in the South spend a lot more time in school than 
teachers in the North, which is not the case. 

3. Not everything in the collective bargaining agreements is a provision 
that has been bargained. For example, many contracts refer to the school 
year as 180 days. The length of the school year is established by state law, 
not in collective bargaining or board personnel policies. It is not bargained 
unless the district decides to exceed the minimum set by the state. We are 
trying to accommodate these important distinctions in our presentation of 
the data on the site, so that the user will know the genesis of the data, be it 
state law, board policy, or a bargained provision. 

The distinction between state law and agreement provision is not as clear as 
one might first assume. Just because the source of a provision is state law (or board 
policy), the provision may still be essentially the product of a negotiation. State laws 
are not made in a vacuum. Legislators are heavily influenced by organized voices 
that argue for or against a new law. In particular, they are heavily influenced by 
union lobbies, as well as state school chiefs and superintendents. So while state law is 
responsible for the 180-day school year, the process for arriving at the 180 days likely 
involves equally as much union and management input. Particularly in states in 
which there is no collective bargaining (there are seven such states), teacher associa- 
tions generally rely on state law and school board policy to accomplish the same 
goals as would have been accomplished through a collective bargaining agreement. 

4. The documents represent policy and not necessarily practice. A contract 
may stipulate that the school day is seven hours for all teachers. Many teach- 
ers exceed this requirement on a regular basis, and most teachers may not 
know they are supposed to work only seven hours in the school building. 
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This difference being noted, the agreements are still meaningful. In fact, their 
words matter a lot; otherwise, unions and districts would not find themselves at log- 
gerheads for months, even years, negotiating the language of the next contract. For 
starters, real costs are associated with what is bargained. Without question, schools 
operate differently than they would absent these formal agreements, not always for 
what the agreements state but sometimes for what people think the agreements state. 
For good and for bad, these agreements have a real impact on schools and cannot be 
dismissed as irrelevant. 

To accommodate these four limitations, all of the collected data were sent back 
out to districts and local unions for verification. This verification step did not prove 
to be all that helpful. Although new data were almost always provided, filling in many 
blanks, it usually was not clear from what authority the data were derived or if much 
care had gone into ensuring that answers were accurate. When a district and a union 
responded, their answers did not necessarily match. One district, for example, report- 
ed the school day as 6.5 hours, but the union reported it as 7 hours. The union pro- 
vided the correct number of hours (including the time for lunch, as asked). 

Both national arms of the two teacher unions were cooperative, giving us 
access to materials and expertise that they have, improving our definitions, suggest- 
ing questions we should pursue, and pointing out when our questions seemed 
biased or loaded. We are particularly indebted to the AFT for the time they spent 
helping us improve the site. 

Conclusion 

The simple comparisons presented here precipitate a more profound question for 
research. Do districts like New York City and Mesa, Arizona, have higher achieve- 
ment levels for students than districts like Chicago, or Dade County, Florida? The ques- 
tion is not a simple one to answer and is beyond the scope of this paper; however, it is 
most likely a question that requires an analysis of many school years of data — the 
length of a child’s elementary years, for instance. This long-term approach would be 
necessary not only to realize the impact of a school day that is 30 minutes shorter over, 
say, 6 or 10 or 13 years, but also to accommodate variances in teacher quality. Such a 
study would have to provide some evidence on the overall quality of teachers in districts 
in New York City versus districts in Chicago, not an easy factor to isolate. 

Research questions aside, it seems that this issue shares a lot in common with 
other issues relating to teacher quality. Any remnants of the debate over the need for 
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teacher expertise in subject matter knowledge, for example, are spurious. A teacher 
who knows a subject is better equipped to teach that subject than a teacher who does 
not know a subject. In this instance, it is common sense that more instruction can be 
provided on average in a seven-hour school day than in a six-hour day. Certainly, as 
illustrated in the example provided here, schools can provide a more comprehensive 
schedule that meets children’s full range of instructional, physical, and social needs. 
What follows from longer school days may be at the whim or efficiency of the indi- 
vidual teacher and even school, but the answer is ultimately obvious. Although it is 
left up to teachers and schools to use that extra 30 minutes to an hour a day either 
poorly or well, more instruction certainly occurs during that extra time than is ever 
likely to occur after the dismissal bell rings. 

Appendix. 



An Effective Day in a First-Grade Classroom 

Length of Day: 7 hours 

8:00 through 8:15 

Opening Business: Pledge, Announcements, Attendance 

8:15 through 8:30 

Opening Activities, whole class (not all activities are done every day) 

• Warm-up activities to encourage student engagement 

• Language assessments (once a week) 

• Homework, review and check 

• Decoding drills, especially those involving choral responses, including 
alphabet/sound routines, nonsense words 

• Timed math drills 

8:30 through 8:55 

Teacher read aloud and class discussion or writing assignment, nonfiction topic in 
history and science 
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8:55 through 9:55 

Small Group A 

Decoding practice with teacher: 30 minutes 
Small Group B 

Decoding practice with teacher: 30 minutes 

While teacher is working with small groups: 

Independent and Remedial Activities 

• Partner reading 

• Comprehension and skill work 

• Math problems 

• Listening and responding to recorded read-alouds to reinforce student listening 
and understanding 

• Decoding and language remediation with tutor 

9:55 through 10:15 
RECESS 

Followed by quick refocus activity for whole group: sound/symbol routines 
10:15 through 10:45 

Spelling, Grammar, and Usage, whole class 

Includes phonemic awareness; spelling by sounds, type of word, and context; 
spelling of high-frequency words, conventions for writing and speaking sentences, 
and handwriting. 

10:45 through 11:45 

Mathematics 

11:45 through 12:15 

Small Group Reading C 
Decoding Program: 30 minutes 

Groups A and B work independently on math and reading 

12:15 through 12:45 
LUNCH 
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12:45 through 1:00 

Teacher Read Aloud: Language & Literature, whole class 
The teacher reads selected literature out loud to the class. 

1:00 through 1:20 

Language Remediation, small groups to whole class 

Dady 20-minute remediation lessons in language that are best taught by the teacher. 
In high-poverty schools, remediation will most likely need to be scheduled for 
whole-class instruction. 

1:20 (1:00 for some) through 2:05 
Specials 

Art, music, physical education, library 

2:05 through 3:00 

Social Studies or Science 
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Endnotes 

‘ New York’s recenl renegotiation with the local AFT affiliate of its teacher contract extended the 
school year by two days, but the greater number of instructional hours this year goes beyond 
these two extra days to the flexible system of calendar development used by the city. Instead of 
specifying the number of student days in the collective bargaining agreement, the agreement 
simply states that teachers will report the Thursday preceding Labor Day and will work through 
the month of June excepting the last two weekdays. Besides a requirement for a minimum of 
three professional development days, the school is free to have as many student days as it would 
like within these broad limits. 

In some years, the number of days decreases because more state holidays will fall on weekdays or 
because of unforeseen circumstances; during the 2005-06 school year, for example, schools were 
closed for two days to complete emergency test scoring. This is not a problem as long as schools 
stay above the state minimum of 180 “instructional days” (of which 4 days may be used for pro- 
fessional development). New York City routinely exceeds the minimum and in general seeks to 
maximize instructional time within their broad framework. Thus, in a year like this one, in which 
fewer holidays fell during the weekday, they are able to achieve an impressive 186 teaching days. 

^ Ibid. 
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Sandra Stotsky 

An education consultant and member of the Massachusetts Board of Education 

Conservative commentators on the quality of our undergraduate curricula 
have found much to criticize in recent decades. In an essay, “Liberal Education, Then 
and Now,” based on a lecture given in honor of the 200th anniversary of John Stuart 
Mill’s birth, Peter Berkowitz summarizes the thrust of their charges: “The under- 
graduate curriculum lacks a unifying purpose, intellectual standards have been 
allowed to deteriorate, undergraduate education is increasingly oriented toward 
preparing students for jobs, and faculty neglect students in favor of scholarship.” 
Liberal commentators have also found much to deplore. Derek Bok’s most 
recent book. Our Underachieving Colleges: A Candid Look at How Much Students 
Learn and Why They Should Be Learning More, details his major charges: 

Many seniors graduate without being able to write well enough to satis- 
fy their employers. Many cannot reason clearly or perform competently 
in analyzing complex, nontechnical problems, even though faculties 
rank critical thinking as the primary goal of a college education. Few 
undergraduates receiving a degree are able to speak or read a foreign 
language. Most have never taken a course in quantitative reasoning or 
acquired the knowledge needed to be a reasonably informed citizen in a 
democracy. And these are only some of the problems.' 

In 2005, the U.S. Secretary of Education convened a task force to gather informa- 
tion and make recommendations for the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 
In its final report in 2006, the Commission on the Future of Higher Education strongly 
criticized the quality of the education that American students receive in grade school 
and high school. It deplored a lack of data and accountability measures in higher edu- 
cation. But it did not specify the kind of data that ought to be collected and for what 
exactly higher education should be held accountable. Nor did it raise questions about 
the long-term effects of the changes that have taken place in college curricula on one 
large group of undergraduates — those who become public school teachers. 
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Indeed, litde attention has been paid over the years to the quality of the 
undergraduate education experienced by students who are simultaneously enrolled 
in teacher preparation programs, particularly if they majored in education. And 
when some attention was paid, the advice was mostly ignored. In 1986, the Holmes 
Group, a coalition of education school deans seeking to reform teacher education, 
issued a report, “Tomorrow’s Teachers,” that recommended in effect five-year prepa- 
ration programs. The report proposed that all future teachers have a strong major in 
the arts and sciences and an additional year of post-baccalaureate preparation that 
could lead to a master in education degree. It clearly recognized that undergraduates 
in teacher preparation programs, especially if they majored in education, could not 
easily obtain a strong liberal education. Few states, however, followed the Holmes 
Group’s original recommendations, although some began to require an arts and sci- 
ences major for all future teachers. Undergraduate teacher preparation programs are 
still the major source of public school teachers in this country, as noted in a June 
2005 report by the American Educational Research Association. 

The purpose of this essay is to suggest various ways in which the liberal edu- 
cation of current teachers might be extended through their professional develop- 
ment requirements to compensate for the many deficiencies in their undergraduate 
education. To help readers better understand the basis for these suggestions, I 
explain first how several trends in higher education over time have diminished both 
the quality of undergraduate education and the quality of the pool of undergradu- 
ates preparing for a teaching career. I then explain how policies that local school dis- 
tricts formulated for salary schedules and professional development not only failed 
to compensate for these deficiencies but, in effect, deepened them. 

Trends in Higher Education 

Until five decades ago, most undergraduates at our colleges and universities, includ- 
ing those intending to be teachers, fulfilled academically relevant and rigorous distri- 
bution requirements. In the 1960s, campus revolts against the requirements of a 
common core of knowledge for all undergraduates (and ultimately against the possi- 
bility that one could even exist) resulted in an explosion of electives to fulfill distri- 
bution requirements or, in some colleges, in their total elimination altogether. 
Student demands also led to the proliferation of artificially constructed majors often 
called area studies, special majors, or concentrations. Few, if any, prominent educa- 
tors warned against the consequences of these developments for those who would 
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become the next generation of public school teachers. Nevertheless, allowing aU stu- 
dents to select less intellectually rigorous courses and to major in a politically popu- 
lar but non-discipline-based area of interest could not help but weaken the academic 
background of those who would go on to teach in our public schools. 

The likely consequences of a relatively requirement-free liberal education 
should have begun to arouse concern when the pool of academically able students 
planning to become teachers began to decrease. We know that the pool gradually 
decreased as academically able students, male and female, increasingly chose to pur- 
sue serious graduate study in the arts and sciences or other professions rather than 
teach in a public school.^ Other reasons may have contributed to this decline. Not 
only were opportunities to enter a wide variety of professions opening up for ambi- 
tious and able women, but it is also possible that socially aware college students were 
reluctant to teach in an institution that was trashed as oppressive. This trashing was 
found not only in book after book by such best-selling authors as Jonathan Kozol 
and other followers of Paulo Freire — the most influential educator of the twentieth 
century according to college and university educators — but also in the schools of 
education themselves. Yet, it is hard to find any educator raising questions about the 
quality of the undergraduate pool from which public school teachers were coming — 
weaker students receiving a weaker academic education. 

Whether prospective teachers majored in an academic discipline, in an area 
study, or in education itself, the undergraduate education they received was further 
shortchanged by the low quality of their licensure programs. The requirements of 
undergraduate licensure programs had increased over the years to address the various 
social, cultural, and linguistic issues that education faculty saw as necessary for pre- 
service teachers — resulting in a typical training program whose content Arthur Levine 
described in “Educating School Teachers” (a highly critical report on teacher education 
released in 2006) as “unruly and chaotic.” After visiting or conducting surveys in hun- 
dreds of institutions across the country, the former president of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and his research staff observed that most teacher training pro- 
grams suffer from low standards, out-of-touch faculty, and poor quality control. 

As the quality of undergraduate teacher training programs decreased, their 
course work nevertheless took up more and more academic time. For example, for 
more than two decades after the Massachusetts legislature mandated teacher licen- 
sure in 1956, state regulations required only 12 credits in education courses (plus 
student teaching). After the 1982 revision of the regulations, a minimum of 21 cred- 
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its in education courses (plus student teaching) was required.’ Moreover, the total 
number of credit hours that the institutions themselves required in their undergrad- 
uate teacher preparation programs was usually much more than the state minimum. 
Although it varied widely from institution to institution and for the same license, it 
used up a significant portion of the credit hours toward a bachelor’s degree. In 2002, 
further changes were made in state regulations, one of which reflected the legisla- 
ture’s requirement in 1994 of an arts and sciences major for prospective teachers 
(although it did not rule out the possibility of two majors, one of which could be an 
education major). In the wake of these changes, the Massachusetts Department of 
Education conducted a survey that identified the percentage of total credits required 
in education course work (including student teaching) as part of the total credits 
required for a bachelor’s degree. These credits ranged from 16 percent to 39 percent 
in foreign languages, from 13 percent to 39 percent in science, from 13 percent to 42 
percent in mathematics, from 22 percent to 51 percent in elementary education, and 
from 25 percent to 59 percent in special education. 

Those most shortchanged by a diminished and impoverished liberal education 
were those undergraduates who planned to teach self-contained elementary and spe- 
cial education classes, whether or not they had two majors — one in an academic dis- 
cipline and one in education. Not only did their licensure programs tend to have the 
most education requirements, as the above percentages indicate, but their arts and 
sciences major was usually not in an academic discipline taught in K-12. Instead, 
their major was in a social science such as psychology, sociology, or child develop- 
ment, which was an ironic development unanticipated by the reform-minded legisla- 
ture that had eliminated the education major. (Prospective elementary, early child- 
hood, and special education teachers, not surprisingly, went for the least-demanding 
majors they could find once they were required to have an arts and sciences major.) 
This phenomenon meant, as one scenario, that the prospective elementary teacher 
majoring, say, in psychology might need to use up to 60 of the 120 credit hours 
toward a bachelor’s degree in required education course work alone and another 36 
credit hours in required course work in his or her major. This would leave the 
undergraduate precious few credit hours for arts and sciences courses in the subjects 
he or she would actually teach (i.e., history, mathematics, science, and geography), 
never mind for courses providing cultural enrichment in art or music history or 
course work in the performing arts. 
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Lack of Incentives in Professional Development 

Once prospective teachers graduated and began teaching, the absence of a strong 
foundation in the liberal arts was then compounded by the lack of requirements for 
professional development that might in some small way supplement their limited 
liberal education. In fact, incentives usually are lacking for teachers to continue their 
education in the arts and sciences at all. 

Salary Schedule. The salary schedule in most school districts makes no distinc- 
tion between a master of arts or sciences degree and a master in education degree, and 
the latter is much, much easier to obtain. Schools of education regularly offer late after- 
noon or weekend courses, and many also provide credit-bearing course work right in 
teachers’ own school districts. Arts and sciences faculty rarely are so obliging. As a 
result, few teachers who have completed undergraduate licensure programs choose to 
take graduate courses in the subjects they teach and to complete master’s degrees in the 
arts and sciences. Most teachers eventually get a master in education degree, usually to 
increase their salary, whether they teach a core subject (such as science or English) or 
are generalists (as is the elementary and special education teacher) .“ It seems to matter 
little to them or to their school administrators or school boards that the course work 
for a master in education degree may be totally unrelated (as well as mind-numbing, if 
not mindless) to the core subject(s) taught by the teacher. 

Professional Development Credits. The criteria for earning professional develop- 
ment credits rarely if ever make a distinction in quality and credits earned between 
attendance in a pedagogical seminar and attendance in a discipline-oriented seminar. 
Moreover, opportunities to earn professional development credits on strictly peda- 
gogical or curricular matters in the teacher’s school arise in an expanding variety of 
ways — from serving on curriculum revision committees to attending in-service pre- 
sentations by speakers selected by the administration to address hot-button social 
problems. All may be legitimate activities for earning professional development cred- 
its. Rarely, however, do they serve to deepen teachers’ knowledge of their own disci- 
pline or broaden their understanding of other subject areas in the school curriculum. 

In an ironic twist, those teachers who have had a strong liberal education in a 
selective college, like the teachers coming from Teach For America (TEA), tend not 
to continue in the classroom after two or three years of teaching. In a 2006 study of 
the relationship between about 10,000 “certified,” “uncertified,” and “alternatively 
certified” teachers of reading and mathematics in grades four through eight and 
their students’ scores on state tests in mathematics and reading in New York City’s 
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schools over a six- year period, Thomas Kane, Jonah Rockoff, and Douglas Staiger 
found that teachers from traditional training programs were generally no more or less 
effective than teachers from alternative (or no) programs, including a large number 
from TFA. More variation in effectiveness could be found within each status group 
than among them. Fortunately, despite the high turnover rate for the TFA teachers 
and thus little accumulated teaching experience, there was little difference in their 
effectiveness in comparison with teachers with greater longevity in the New York City 
schools. In other words, students were not penalized by the rapid turnover of higher- 
achieving teachers; they gained enough from these able new teachers to compensate 
for their lack of teaching experience. What has not been explored, so far as I am 
aware, is the role that the differential in the salary schedule between teachers with and 
without master’s degrees may play in accelerating these TFA teachers out of the class- 
room after a few years. Faced with the prospect of enrolling in an easy-to-manage but 
substance-less master’s degree program in education to increase their salary base, or 
to enroll in a far more intellectually stimulating graduate program that would not be 
easy to manage while teaching full time (but that could lead to more professional 
options in the future), they may understandably opt to leave teaching. 

How Professional Development Can Make Up for a Liberal Education Lost 

Peter Berkowitz suggests that the defining qualities of an educated person are as follows: 

. . .the ability to explore moral and political questions from a variety of 
angles. This involves putting oneself in another’s shoes, distinguishing 
the essential from the contingent, imagining the contingent as other 
than it is, and reasoning rigorously without losing sight either of what is 
or what ought to be.^ 

In his judgment, these distinctive qualities of “mind and character” come from 
an education that expects students “to read widely and deeply, to acquire knowledge 
of the opinions and events that formed them and the nation in which they live, and 
to study other peoples and cultures.” Undergraduates who have simultaneously com- 
pleted a teacher licensure program and a bachelor of arts degree program could not 
have experienced the range of demanding course work that develops the qualities 
that Berkowitz enumerates. This range is what we have always understood by a “lib- 
eral education,” of which historical knowledge is an essential component. So, what 
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might education policymakers do to help make up for the spotty liberal education 
that most of the current teaching force has received? 

Free Seminars. First, at a specific level, veteran teachers need to be provided with 
more opportunities to attend free seminars, such as those sponsored by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the National Endowment for the Arts, the Gilder- 
Lehrman Institute of American History, and the Center for Civic Education. These dis- 
cipline-centered seminars typically range from one to four weeks and are taught by 
carefully selected scholars, researchers, and other professionals in the humanities and 
the arts. These seminars seek to foster a deep understanding and appreciation of a spe- 
cific topic in a discipline or art. This is often achieved by concentrating on an “anchor” 
work in its historical and cultural context or on a thematically related cluster of histor- 
ically and culturally significant texts or objects of art (e.g., the seminal documents 
underlying the American founding, the architecture of an important public building, 
or the paintings of a prominent American painter), with or without direct relevance to 
what the teacher could be teaching in a typical public school. 

The primary purpose of such seminars is to provide a broadening intellectual 
experience similar to a graduate course in the arts and sciences for teachers who can- 
not easily spend time at or afford a full semester or summer in a university course. It 
may strengthen their knowledge base in a discipline that is relevant to the subject 
they teach, but it doesn’t necessarily have to. Such seminars, which try to (or should) 
keep to a minimum a consideration of “best practices” for the classroom, have been 
offered by federal and state agencies (often through humanities or arts councils), 
foundations, and a variety of other nonprofit organizations. The major problem that 
remains to be worked out for many of those professional development seminars now 
available to teachers is a mechanism to guarantee their intellectual integrity, such as 
an academically distinguished and inclusive advisory board that can publicly be held 
responsible for the intellectual quality of the speakers, texts, and learning experiences 
provided to participants (i.e., the board is not window dressing).*^ Eor a discipline- 
oriented seminar to extend teachers’ intellectual horizons, its chief if not only goal 
must be learning for learning’s sake, as in an authentic course in the arts and sci- 
ences. As soon as a seminar becomes a workshop, its real (and time-consuming) goal 
becomes a curriculum project for the teacher’s classroom. To compensate for a lost 
liberal education, teachers need seminars, not workshops. 

License Renewal. Second, to support these kinds of professional development 
seminars, states need to thoroughly revise the criteria for what counts for credit 
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toward the renewal of a teaching license. Few if any states give lifetime licenses any 
more. Instead, almost all now require completion of a specified number of profes- 
sional development points, clock hours, or semester hours in college courses for 
renewal of a teaching license, according to the Web site for the National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification.^ What might count, over 
each five-year period, say, are two authentic graduate courses or seminars that can be 
considered culturally enriching — one in the teacher’s own subject area, and the other 
on a topic that could be considered intellectually broadening but that is also disci- 
pline-based. This kind of policy could be enacted by a state board of education or 
legislature. Local school districts could expect more than two authentic graduate 
courses or seminars for purposes of their own salary schedule, but the state’s interest 
should lie primarily in cultivating teachers’ minds. 

At present, almost any educational activity in which teachers engage can be 
awarded professional development credits, and many of these activities are of great 
use to the local school district (such as participation in revising the school’s curricu- 
lum, advising the student newspaper, or coaching a debating club). No body of sound 
research, however, connects the outcomes of professional development as we know it 
to increased student achievement. Although the limited evidence available suggests 
the benefits of professional development that is aimed at the education level and spe- 
cific subject that teachers teach, it is doubtful that we can find a clear, direct relation- 
ship between the specific content of a professional development workshop and subse- 
quent student achievement. This relationship is hard to identify because of the many 
variables (e.g., the textbooks and other materials used, students’ reading level, tutor- 
ing by parents or others, and, last but not least, the quality of the assessments used to 
determine both teacher and student growth) that intervene between what a teacher 
may have learned from a workshop and what students then demonstrate having 
learned in that teacher’s classroom. It would be much better to have more modest 
expectations about the benefits of professional development and to spend far less 
money trying to backload what teachers should have learned in their undergraduate 
years and in their licensure program. Let professional development enrich teachers’ 
minds so long as the learning experience is structured in a rigorous academic way. 

Degree Programs. Third, to support this more modest goal, school boards 
should reward core subject teachers more highly for earning a degree awarded by 
arts and sciences faculty for course work in an academic discipline rather than for a 
master in education degree. This would be an elitist policy, and rightly so. Work for a 
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master of science or master of arts degree is far more intellectually demanding than 
that required for a master in education degree. If we want more knowledgeable core 
subject teachers, they should be offered a monetary incentive to take authentic grad- 
uate courses in their discipline toward an arts and sciences degree rather than con- 
tent-empty courses in a degree program in education — with expenses reimbursed by 
their districts. This is a policy that should be worked out via collective bargaining 
with local teacher unions. School boards should approve the courses their teachers 
take and reimburse them fully once they complete them satisfactorily. Core subject 
teachers must also be reimbursed for taking arts and sciences courses outside of the 
subject they teach — for example, a course in music theory for a physics teacher — 
and encouraged to consider online courses as well as courses at local colleges and 
universities because they can be taken at the teacher’s pace at any time of year. 

Research Grants. Fourth, federal lawmakers could revise existing requirements 
for the Public Outreach line item in higher education research grants. The revised 
requirements should specify school-based lectures by grant recipients in a subject 
taught in the secondary school or field trips to historic sites, museums, or natural 
phenomena accompanied by well-trained docents. Attendance by district teachers 
could fulfill in-service requirements or earn professional development credits. 

Philanthropic Involvement. Fifth, astute philanthropists could step in and pay 
the fees that leading scholars, scientists, and other professionals command for 
preparing and giving suitable talks to school teachers on intellectual or artistic work 
in their discipline. Most teachers would be far more eager to attend a talk on 
American history by David McCullough or Gordon Brown or a poetry reading by 
Helen Vendler or Robert Pinsky in their school district than a workshop on school 
violence given by an up-to-date education entrepreneur — the more likely kind of in- 
service presentation arranged for most teachers. 

Summer Externships. Sixth, state and local education agencies and organiza- 
tions should work out arrangements with local industries, museums, and other insti- 
tutions to hire teachers as summer externs to work with experts in their subject area. 
For example, one of the projects associated with the Massachusetts Science, 
Technology, Engineering, and Mathematics (STEM) Initiative, founded by the dean of 
the college of engineering at the University of Massachusetts-Lowell, is the Teachers 
in Industry Program (TI-IN). Founded in 1997 with the objective of helping teachers 
understand the work environment in industry and the job skills required by employ- 
ers, it arranges for teachers to spend a six- week externship during the summer work- 
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ing on a real-world project that the employer sponsor has assigned to them. The 
teachers are expected to bring back their knowledge and insight to their classrooms.® 
It is unlikely that enough such externships will ever be available for large numbers of 
teachers, but these kinds of work experiences should be awarded a significant number 
of professional development credits to encourage more of them. These externships 
not only supplement teachers’ salaries but also upgrade their subject matter knowl- 
edge and help them to better understand the real-world applications of their subjects. 

Final Remarks 

All the suggestions I have laid out are possible. To implement these programs would 
cost much less than we now lay out for remediation of our teaching corps through 
something misleadingly called professional development. It is difficult in theory to 
justify the millions, if not billions, of dollars spent on giving already licensed teachers 
basic reading instructional knowledge (e.g., through Reading First, the K-3 part of 
NCLB) and basic mathematical and scientific knowledge (e.g., through the Math and 
Science Partnership Program sponsored by the National Science Foundation and the 
U.S. Department of Education) when the teachers in these programs should have 
acquired this knowledge before they began teaching, cost-free to the public. Although 
these programs appear to result in increased student achievement, they shouldn’t be 
necessary. What would be less costly is the courage needed by education policy mak- 
ers to teU the public why so many teachers are academically underqualified and need 
so much “professional development” and to address the problem at its roots. 

The greatest opposition would likely come from two sources: the education 
schools and the hordes of professional development providers that swarm over our K-12 
schools. Education schools have a major grip on teacher training despite aU the accelerat- 
ed routes that states have made available for those who want to teach without going 
through a full licensure program. Indeed, if anything, educators loudly advocate for 
more education course work for prospective teachers, not more arts and science course 
work. Arthur Levine’s recommendations on this issue, for example, are to eliminate four- 
year teacher preparation programs and to prepare teachers in five-year programs, to be 
concentrated only at research universities with higher admission requirements. He has 
almost nothing to say about strengthening their arts and sciences education. 

Education school faculty would be joined in their opposition to a strength- 
ened liberal education for prospective teachers by the army of education entrepre- 
neurs now providing professional development. The latter make their living provid- 
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ing remedial programs in reading, mathematics, history, and science to the academi- 
cally underqualified teachers whom the education schools regularly pass on to the 
nation’s public schools. Each source of opposition is highly unlikely to permit 
changes that would reduce the size of their captive audience. 

A giant step forward could be achieved by one relatively simple policy. State legis- 
latures could eliminate undergraduate licensure programs overnight by removing all 
credit for undergraduate education course work. This policy would immediately address 
the impoverished liberal education that most undergraduates intending to be core sub- 
ject teachers now receive by enabling them to have a full four years of a liberal education. 
And a one-year post-baccalaureate teacher preparation program, culminating in a mas- 
ter’s degree, would enable them to begin teaching at a higher salary and without any 
need to spend some of their time on course work for such a degree. Would there be a 
teacher shortage? We already have one in key subjects: mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages. But we would be rmlikely to have a shortage in other areas, because we already 
prepare many more elementary and early childhood teachers than we can employ. 

There is perhaps a more compelling reason for removing all credit for undergrad- 
uate education course work and for not turning undergraduate teacher licensure pro- 
grams into the five-year programs Arthur Levine recommends (he would make the fifth 
year a full year of student teaching). Training programs that begin in the undergraduate 
years tend to attract the weakest undergraduates into teaching, at the elementary school 
level in particular. A July 2005 report issued by the National Center on Education 
Statistics corroborated earlier reports that college graduates who go into teaching after 
completing undergraduate licensure programs are apt to have lower Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and American College Test scores than those who don’t go into teaching. They are 
also apt to have higher undergraduate grade point averages, which suggests that educa- 
tion courses are easier than other courses. A recent report from the National Center on 
Education and the Economy noted that a large number of U.S. teachers are drawn from 
“the bottom third of the high school students going on to college.” 

In effect, graduates of licensure programs that begin in the undergraduate 
years end up with an impoverished liberal education for their bachelor’s degree. 
Although some potential teachers might be lost to other careers that can be pursued 
right out of college or to a lack of interest in adding another year or more of study 
in a professional preparation program (although this is exactly what librarians and 
social workers do), our public schools would gain a more liberally educated, aca- 
demically stronger, and more motivated corps of teachers in return. 
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Endnotes 

‘ Bok, Our Underachieving Colleges, pp. 1-8, 310-312. 

^ C. Hoxby and A. Leigh, “Wage Distortion: Why America’s Top Women College Graduates Aren’t 
Teaching,” Education Next (Spring 2005), available at www.educationnext.org/20052/50.html 
(accessed April 21, 2007, at http://lindarticles.eom/p/articles/mi_mOMJG/is_2_5/ai_nl). 

’ Personal communication from Dr. Margaret Gassidy, program approval officer in the 
Massachusetts Department of Education from 1981 to 2004. 

* Having a master’s degree can make a big difference in a teacher’s salary. For example, in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, a teacher with just a bachelor of arts degree earns $41,065 the first 
year, $43,318 the second year, $45,570 the third year, and $47,816 the fourth year. A teacher with 
a master’s degree earns $43,784 the first year, $46,105 the second year, and $50,751 the third 
year. A third-year teacher with a master’s degree thus earns much more than a fourth-year 
teacher with only a bachelor’s degree. As soon as a teacher earns a master’s degree, the teacher’s 
salary schedule moves from the first set of increases to the second set. 

^ Berkowitz, “Liberal Education, Then and Now,” Policy Review 140 (December 2006-January 
2007): 53. 

“ What must be avoided are the kinds of professional development institutes I describe in detail in 
The Stealth Curriculum. In the humanities, especially, many professional development providers 
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offer workshops LhaL have ideological, nol academic, goals. Their malerials or speakers may pro- 
vide inaccurate or one-sided information to get teachers and their students to think in specific 
ways about particular social issues or historical figures and events. 

’ Information is missing for a few states, so it is unclear whether any state now gives teachers a 
lifetime license. The number of professional development credits required for license renewal 
ranges from 45 to 180, typically over a five-year period. The number of semester hours of col- 
lege courses, if required, also varies from state to state. 

* Since 1997, TI-IN has placed 85 teachers from 28 school districts with 39 different employers. 
Seventy percent of the teachers have come from high schools and 30 percent from middle 
schools. Twenty-one percent were science teachers, 18 percent mathematics, 18 percent English, 
and the balance from a wide array of specialties. 
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Creating and Distributing Strong Materials 

The humanities and the social sciences are essential to achieving our educational goals 
for children. To that end, we should create and distribute strong curricular materials 
for teachers. But doing so presents us with the following pressing questions that must 
be addressed: 

• Why haven’t we distributed strong curricula? 

• How can we remedy the situation? 

Why Haven’t We Distributed Strong Curricula? 

There are a number of explanations for the failure to create and widely distribute 
high-quality liberal arts curricula. Just some of these reasons include (1) the meaning 
of curriculum, (2) the nature of knowledge, (3) who decides what’s included in such 
curricula, (4) curriculum adoption, (5) the economics of the textbook and education 
materials industry, (6) teacher knowledge, (7) the use of school instructional time, and 
(8) the implementation of the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) accountability systems. 

The Meaning of Curriculum. In 2001, when the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) examined state curricula in the core areas of English language arts, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and social studies, the union found them to be woefully inadequate and concluded: 
the absence of clear, manageable curriculum contributes to current 
problems with our standards based reform efforts, and may also help to 
explain the disparities revealed when American student achievement is 
compared with that of students from other countries. U.S. curricula 
focus more on quantity than quality and teachers are expected to cover a 
dizzying array of subjects every school year. ... Given that each teacher 
acts independently in culling the wide array of topics, one cannot be 
confident from year to year about what precisely a student had been 
exposed to thus making it difficult to build on prior learning.' 
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This is not a problem of the humanities versus the sciences; this is a structural 
problem in American education. 

The Nature of Knowledge. A curriculum is not neutral. It makes a statement about 
what is legitimate knowledge. It represents choices. And those choices are frequently made 
as a result of complex power relationships and struggles among diverse groups that are 
often identifiable by class, race, gender, and religion. Such choices frequently lead to con- 
troversy.^ Despite the continuing curricular wars (in math and science, for example), 
school personnel tend to avoid controversy and, when possible, will opt for materials like- 
ly to engender little concern from parents, community spokespersons, and policy makers. 

Who Decides What’s Included? The recent flap in Kansas over teaching evolu- 
tion is an excellent example of the controversial nature of curriculum and the issue 
of who decides what is to be learned — evolution falls in or out of the state curricu- 
lum with each newly elected state board of education.’ The influence of the Gablers, 
an influential, rightwing couple who reviewed textbooks in Texas, is another case in 
point. Statewide adoption had an enormous influence on what content publishers 
were willing to put in or leave out of their history texts. Because of this influence, the 
Gablers held tremendous sway over what went into history texts nationwide. 

The introduction of E.D. Hirsch’s “core curriculum” also exemplifies this con- 
troversy over who decides what information is included. The central criticism leveled 
at Hirsch was his audacity to decide “what every child should know.” His initial 
efforts were roundly criticized as being too white and Eurocentric — too representa- 
tive, in the eyes of his opponents, of a canon that was out of date and irrelevant to 
the lives of many American children. It has taken well over a decade, and many 
changes in the original curriculum, to get Hirsch’s core curriculum materials accept- 
ed in about 800 of more than 150,000 U.S. schools. 

Another example can be found in the controversy over Man: A Course of Study 
(MACOS). In the late 1960s and early 1970s, in reaction to concern that U.S. education 
materials were likely to leave us at a disadvantage in the scientific race generated by 
Sputnik, the National Science Foundation (NSF) gave Educational Services 
Incorporated (now known as Educational Development Corporation) funds to devel- 
op curricular materials for K-12 schooling. Although the bulk of their effort was in the 
natural sciences and mathematics, they also developed a social science course, 

MACOS. The MACOS curriculum was hailed in 1969 by the American Educational 
Research Association and the American Educational Publishers Institutes as “one of 
the most important efforts of our time to relate research findings and theory in educa- 
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tional psychology to the development of new and better instructional materials” and as 
“enormously suggestive of what we could and should be doing to equip the instruc- 
tional process adequately,” but by 1975, the curriculum was the center of a congres- 
sional debate. One congressman condemned MACOS as a program that threatened “to 
mold children’s social attitudes and beliefs along lines that set them apart and alienate 
them from the beliefs and moral values of their parents and local communities.”'' 
Indeed, the House of Representatives voted to have NSF pass all their grants through 
Congress before they could be awarded. As a result, NSF quickly cut off funding for 
further development of MACOS, and the acclaimed curriculum disappeared from 
public schools.'' Subsequently, other federal agencies became “twice shy” about devel- 
oping rigorous K-12 curricular materials. 

Curriculum Adoption. But the issue of content itself is only one brick in the 
wall that keeps innovative curricula out of our schools. Another problem is curricu- 
lum adoption. A case in point is the limited use of the excellent NSF-funded materi- 
als in science and mathematics and the curriculum materials in the arts and human- 
ities developed with funding from the National Endowment for the Humanities and 
the National Endowment for the Arts. One contributing factor to the lack of adop- 
tion is that districts not only have to purchase the curriculum materials, but in many 
instances, unlike with commercially available curricula, must also make considerable 
investments in preparing teachers to use those resources. Many districts are reluctant 
to expend the time and money that are required for this training. In addition, 
although commercial developers can take advantage of established supply chains, the 
federally funded curriculum developers rarely have funds for dissemination. 

The Economics of the Textbook Industry. Much has been written about the text- 
book industry and why texts seem to have been stripped of rich materials, instead 
becoming pallid, politically correct tomes." One reason for this sorry state of affairs is 
that the academy has generally turned a blind eye to K-12 education. Scholars don’t 
take K-12 materials seriously. They do not review the texts in their journals for intel- 
lectual quality or even for factual accuracy.^ Dan Lacy, a former vice president at 
McGraw-HiU has another interesting take on this issue. Among the explanations he 
puts forth for why “the juice, the vitality, the idiosyncrasy . . . seems to have been 
blanched out of late 20th century textbooks” are competition in the industry and a 
desire to produce “what is wanted.” About competition, he writes, “one of the myths 
of American life today is that a large number of producers will assure the diversity 
and high quality of what is produced.” He continues: 
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Textbook adoptions are not so much a selection of books for their virtues 
as a process of elimination of books for their vices. What is left is likely to 
be the book that has offended no one rather than the book that has 
extraordinary virtues that are perhaps novel, idiosyncratic, or different. ® 
Producing textbooks is an expensive proposition — indeed, a series can run 
into the millions of dollars, and publishers are not going to gamble on their 
bottom lines by including controversial subjects. They will give the textbook 
committees what the committees desire. 

Teacher Knowledge. The abovementioned problems plaguing K-12 schools are 
also a problem for postsecondary education, which in turn affects the quality of the 
U.S. teaching force.® K-12 teaching candidates who graduate with a watered-down 
training in the liberal arts will struggle in their efforts to teach the liberal arts to 
young students. You can’t teach what you don’t know. 

Although all students must take a core of required liberal arts and sciences 
courses when they enter college, the breadth and quality of this course work is cru- 
cially important to prospective teachers, particularly for the many elementary and 
middle-school teachers who receive a great deal of their content preparation in those 
required courses. Yet in too many cases, colleges lack a fully coherent or rigorous gen- 
eral liberal arts and sciences curriculum in the first two years for prospective teacher 
candidates. Typically, students sample widely among the varied disciplines based on 
any variety of personal considerations. This may or may not be appropriate for most 
college students, but it is certainly a problem for teacher candidates. These teachers- 
in-training need a set of courses that provides them with broad exposure to and a 
sound foundation in the habits, subjects, and information that are relevant to what 
K-12 students are expected to know and be able to do. 

Instructional Time, Accountability, and NCLB. It is not unusual for folks to 
argue that one reason that we cannot inject more liberal arts into the curriculum is 
that instructional time is limited, and the demands of NCLB accountability require 
that schools focus on what is tested. There is evidence that the curriculum in many 
schools, particularly in poor and minority neighborhoods, is being narrowed by the 
relentless concern for meeting the Adequate Yearly Progress demands of the No Child 
Left Behind legislation with its focus on reading and mathematics, and soon science, 
and that other subjects, such as art, music, and foreign languages are being crowded 
out of the school day.'“ But the greater emphasis on the NCLB tested subjects is by no 
means dramatic or universal.” 
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Instructional time is a fungible commodity. It may well be the case that we are 
not spending the time wisely rather than that there is a need for more time if we are 
to improve humanities instruction in the public schools. The fact that schools may 
be spending more time on reading instruction does not mean that the time spent on 
reading instruction could not also be used for rich experiences with literature. There 
is now a hue and cry for extending the school day and school year to provide more 
instructional time for children. While it is foolish in the 2V' century to be operating 
schools on a 19*'’ century agrarian calendar and additional time might be spent pro- 
ductively, layering on more time and courses, without first examining how we cur- 
rently spend time, is likely to lead to more of the same. American children spend 
more time in school than students in other developed countries.'^ Just adding time is 
like speaking louder and slower to a non-English speaker in the hopes that somehow 
that will improve understanding. 

How Can We Remedy the Situation? 

The cultural, political, and structural obstacles to inculcating a high-quality liberal 
arts program in American public schools are formidable, but they are not insur- 
mountable. A case in point is the serious colloquy between Deborah Meier and 
Diane Ravitch on this very subject.'^ Ravitch favors a national curriculum and Meier 
is less concerned with content than with developing “habits of mind” for success in a 
democratic society. These two perspectives are not incompatible. Whatever the com- 
mon body of knowledge in the disciplines that is shared by educated people 
(Ravitch’s perspective), it must be presented to children in a manner that causes 
them to ask the following questions: (1) How do we know what’s true or not true? 
How credible is our evidence? (2) Is there an alternate perspective? How might this 
information look from another viewpoint? (3) Is there a connection between x and 
y? Is there a pattern? Have we seen this before? (4) What if. . . supposing that. . .? 
Could it have been otherwise if x not y had intervened? (5) Who cares? Does it mat- 
ter? And to whom does it matter? (Meier’s perspective). 

Regardless of where the curriculum decision is made — at the national, state, 
or local level — there is bound to be considerable agreement in the core content 
except at the political and ideological extremes. To overcome the concerns about 
“who decides” — and to heed the lessons we have learned from the controversy sur- 
rounding teaching evolution, MACOS, and the introduction of Hirsch’s core cur- 
riculum — we need many serious efforts in which teachers take the lead in developing 
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grade-by-grade curricula sequences in literature, history, science, the arts, and math- 
ematics that reflect the teachers’ combined view of what it means to be educated in 
these fields. Additionally, those curricula must be subject to review by both academ- 
ics and the local community that wishes to adopt them. 

Following are some additional suggestions for overcoming obstacles to creat- 
ing and implementing strong K-12 curricular materials in our nation’s schools. 

Get Serious about Teacher Preparation. First, if we are to improve the education 
and achievement of youngsters, we must improve the education of their teachers. 

The demands of teaching at every K-12 level require fundamentally well-educated 
people. It is difficult to overestimate the value of a strong foundation in the liberal 
arts. Teachers must understand what they want their students to experience and 
achieve. Their own academic and intellectual backgrounds must include critical and 
analytic work across the range of core subjects that constitute the liberal arts. 

Teacher preparation must expose prospective teachers to excellent curricular 
materials in the various liberal arts. This preparation must also explain what makes 
these materials so valuable and how best to use them to help students develop the 
“habits of mind” identified by Meier. Teachers must understand the relationship 
between what they are doing in a particular grade and subject and what the long- 
term education goals are for children. They must understand the content and knowl- 
edge children have developed relative to the materials the students are using and rec- 
ognize that what they are teaching will build the foundation for future learning. This 
requires a fundamental rethinking of teacher preparation and the role teachers play 
in ensuring that curricula meet the education needs for all children in a democracy. 

Develop Rich, Coherent Humanities Programs. Teachers must be involved not only 
in delivering the curriculum but also in creating it. These curricular materials must 
enrich and expand the time currently dedicated to the language arts and social studies. 
The curriculum must do what standards cannot do. Although in no way endeavoring to 
be “teacher-proof,” the materials must provide teachers with a detailed road map to 
help students reach the standards and prepare them for what lies ahead. In a standards- 
based system, a curriculum is the “how-to” guide for teachers. This curriculum helps 
them convey the “what” of the content standards, and teachers, along with academics 
and other content specialists, must be intimately involved in its creation. 

A curriculum should achieve the following; (1) delineate the learning continu- 
um within and across grade levels; (2) offer suggestions about how to integrate the 
standards within and across instructional units; (3) describe instructional delivery 
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strategies for the wide variety of ways in which students learn and the diverse knowl- 
edge and skill levels that exist within a classroom; (4) provide instructional materials 
with a range of complexity; and (5) include examples of fully developed lesson 
plans. A good curriculum will exhibit all of these qualities if it is to serve as the vehi- 
cle for accelerating and sustaining high student achievement over time.'^ 

The curriculum should use multimedia technology, be delivered online, and include 
teacher-training materials. The materials should include online chatrooms for teachers to 
share how they used the materials, what worked with students, and the like, so that teachers 
can engage in “lesson study” around the materials as they improve and refine them. 

We do not need a “national curriculum.” What we need are many examples of 
rich, comprehensive, and coherent content that teachers can readily adapt so that 
students can reach high standards, regardless of whether those standards are set at 
the state or national level. Indeed, we must find ways to exploit some of the excellent 
curriculum materials produced by the National Endowment for the Humanities, the 
NSF, and others. And most important, we must provide the resources and opportu- 
nities for teachers to work together to develop curriculum materials. 

Enhance the Federal Role. The federal government and nonprofit organizations 
should support efforts to unite the curricular materials developed by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the National Endowment for the Arts, and other 
publishers. The express purpose should be to work with teachers and other educators 
to examine the quality of these curricular materials and to provide funds to have 
them disseminated. Along with the dissemination effort, funds must be made avail- 
able for the professional development of teachers so that they can use the materials 
effectively. As the experience with MACOS and Core Knowledge demonstrates, it will 
be important to work at the local level to educate the public about the content of the 
curriculum and why it is important for children to be exposed to such material. 

The federal government, states, and philanthropies should provide funds for 
extracurricular activities devoted to the liberal arts. The ballroom dancing competi- 
tion for middle-school children, so dramatically presented in the recent documen- 
tary Mad Hot Ballroom, is an example of one such program.'** The children not only 
gained many skills from that activity, but also experienced the sheer pleasure that 
comes from music and dance and being able to do something beautiful so well. 

Define the State Role. Although some people have suggested that the best way 
to ensure that attention is given to the humanities in the curriculum is to implement 
high-stakes assessments,'^ others have suggested that testing has perverted the 
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process of learning that the humanities represent.'* What is needed is state-level 
attention. States should require districts to demonstrate that they have well-devel- 
oped curricula that will help youngsters meet the specified goals. States should create 
or monitor the curricular materials that local education agencies use in their efforts 
to infuse the humanities into the curriculum. And states should provide incentives 
and consequences for failing to provide such materials to children. 

In Sum 

To infuse the arts and humanities into the schooling of America’s youth will require 
a strategic plan that addresses better preparation for teachers, particularly in regard 
to their liberal arts education; enriched curricular offerings for students; and the 
ability to “sell” the value of the liberal arts. Unfortunately, today’s rhetoric has sub- 
stituted “test scores” for learning and education. Until we convince state and federal 
governments that children must be encouraged to think independently, and not just 
give right answers, we will continue to struggle to introduce challenging materials 
into the school curriculum. 
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Preparing Teachers to Teach the Liberal Arts 
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If we are to raise our students’ achievement levels in the liberal arts, we will need to 
begin with those responsible for imparting history, language arts, math, science, and 
the fine arts to them — their school teachers. 

For the better part of a century, America’s colleges and graduate schools of 
education have been primarily responsible for preparing people to teach the liberal 
arts in primary and secondary schools. Yet for all that experience, there is still no con- 
sensus as to which practices and courses produce effective classroom practitioners. 
Daniel C. Humphrey and Marjorie E. Weschsler have stated the problem succinctly; 

We currently know very little about how a teacher candidate’s educa- 
tional background, previous classroom experience, course work, clini- 
cal practice, mentoring and school placement interact to produce a 
teacher with the skills and knowledge to meet the academic needs of 
diverse students. The research will be difficult in and of itself The real 
challenge, however, will be applying this research to practice. 

(Humphrey and Weschsler, 2006) 

Despite this depressing reality, we are not totally in the dark as to how institutions of 
higher education can fashion and strengthen liberal arts teachers. Three areas of 
teacher preparation, in particular, must improve if we are consistently to develop 
teachers who are effective in the K-12 classroom. Most obvious is to ensure that 
those entering the teaching profession are themselves well educated, by which I 
mean liberally educated, broadly educated, but particularly knowledgeable in the 
subjects they will eventually teach. Beyond this, we must also improve their under- 
standing of how to teach the subject material they are mastering, i.e., their pedagogi- 
cal prowess. And we must increase both quantity and quality of time that would-be 
teachers spend with master instructors, who are the bridges between raw knowledge, 
theory, and the actual practice of instruction. 
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Knowing of What You Teach 

It may seem obvious that, if one is to teach high-school social studies, for example, 
one should be well grounded in the fundamentals of U.S. and world history, as well 
as basic economics and geography. If one aims to teach middle school math, one 
should have mastered algebra and geometry, if not trigonometry and calculus. 

In fact, however, today we have no such consensus. Rather, our profession is 
split between those who contend that teachers should above all master meta-skills — 
analysis, decoding, critical thinking, etc. — that students will use to gain knowledge 
via their own discovery of it, and those who stress that teachers should first and 
foremost master subject matter, i.e., the knowledge upon which any effective use of 
meta-skills will rest. 

In my view, it isn’t so much which one is the correct view, because would-be 
teachers need both content and pedagogy. The problem rests in who, and how, that 
information is dispersed. Let’s begin with content. Because most schools of education are 
guided by the belief that meta-skdls trump content, liberal arts content is taught princi- 
pally by the arts and science faculty. Education faculty provide instruction in “methods.” 

That seemingly logical division of labor isn’t working as well as it needs to, in 
no small part because of a mounting problem on the arts-and-science side of the 
house: too often, today’s subject-matter courses are themselves highly specialized 
and not necessarily compatible with the type of knowledge that K-12 teachers need 
most. As the stories of countless university core- curriculum battles make clear, fewer 
professors want to teach the introductory survey courses (i.e., broad liberal arts 
courses) that would make the most sense for future teachers to study. ' Too many of 
our current teachers — especially in middle and high school, have neither a sense of 
the broad span of their chosen academic disciplines nor been taught to model deep 
analysis and understanding of an idea, a poem, a theory, a painting, or an equation. 
Absent that understanding, they cannot hope to teach it to their students. For many 
arts and sciences faculty, their own professional standing and advancement depend 
on hyper-specialization in obscure content areas, which carries over into the courses 
that they teach. The flabbiness of “general education” and “distribution” require- 
ments for undergraduate students exacerbates this problem. 

Through his network of Core Knowledge Schools, E.D. Hirsch has been will- 
ing to codify and make available a sequenced and cumulative narrative that intro- 
duces our world to children, to reassert, if you wiU, the authority of knowledge. 
Using such narratives to create a relatively stable, structured, and vertically integrat- 
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ed national curriculum would offer guidance, clarity, and purpose to teacher prepa- 
ration in the liberal arts: the course work in the arts and sciences required of teach- 
ers could be defined just as it is for pre-meds, and the schools of education could 
focus on the effective delivery of specified content. 

It’s hardly novel to point out that other professional schools, such as medicine 
and engineering, require that their students first and foremost master the knowledge 
essential to their profession, either before entering the professional preparation pro- 
gram or during the course of it (or both). Every student who desires to attend med- 
ical school must complete this coursework. It’s worth remembering, however, that not 
all would-be doctors major in chemistry or biology. Many major in English, history, 
or some other discipline — so long as they also take the required pre-med courses. 

It is time for American schools of education to do the same. We should stan- 
dardize the core content that teachers — certainly teachers of the primary and middle 
grades — will need to acquire and structure our teacher preparation programs to 
ensure that they acquire it, whether from education professors or arts and science 
professors or elsewhere. (If they acquire it outside of the university setting they 
should be able to “test out” of these course requirements.) 

In the United States, a national, or at least a state-wide adoption of a sequen- 
tial, content-based curriculum could enable teacher preparation programs to 
define — and then teach — the content their students would require. But whether we 
have a national curriculum or not, surely we should be able to get states to agree on a 
substantial portion of what aU their future teachers need to know, and see to it that all 
students who want to enter the teaching profession master that material. The remaining 
portion of the requirements could be state- specific or institutionally idiosyncratic. 

Translating Content for the K-12 Classroom 

Teacher preparation dare not limit itself to content alone. Instructors also need to know 
how to instruct others. Some people possess plenty of knowledge that they’ve no idea 
how to share. Others are good sharers but don’t possess enough knowledge themselves. 

This problem would be far easier to tackle if we knew more about what makes a 
good teacher a good teacher. Reviewing the major research in the field, only two les- 
sons can be drawn with confidence. First, aU else being equal, abler students become 
more effective teachers (where “effective” is defined as having a differentially positive 
impact on student learning compared to other teachers with similar pupils). 
Summarizing the multiple studies conducted on the sources of teachers’ differential 
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impact on student learning, Grover J. Whitehurst estimates that a teacher’s cognitive 
ability has about twice as much impact on student learning as the next leading factor — 
focused training — and far more than any other currently measurable teacher attributed 

Second, we know that high cognitive ability of teachers is not in itself suffi- 
cient to ensure effective learning by their pupils. But much of the rest remains mys- 
terious. Formal teacher preparation contributes, to be sure, but not nearly as much 
as one would wish. Measuring the effectiveness of teacher preparation programs in 
raising student performance, Jim Wycoff suggests that analysts can verify only about 
25 percent of the variables that separate effective and ineffective teachers (and about 
half of that is cognitive ability).’ In other words, three quarters of what makes a 
teacher effective depends on factors beyond academic credentials. 

The field, in short, is wide open to additional research — and better ideas. 
Deborah Ball, dean of the School of Education at Michigan State University, has one. 
She has conducted pioneering work in describing the kind of “mathematical knowl- 
edge for teaching” required to ensure students’ effective mastery of mathematical con- 
tent. Focusing on such issues as the understanding of errors and the ability to re-cast 
mathematical concepts to uncover fundamental principles. Ball’s work represents a 
constructive step toward a strong and reliable foundation for mathematics instruction. 

For more such advances to occur, liberal arts faculty need to become more 
involved in training tomorrow’s teachers. This means that the fundamental working 
relationship between colleges of education and the liberal arts colleges must change. 
Too often, liberal arts courses for teachers at the masters level are better designed for 
those wanting to pursue graduate studies, not for students who wUl be teaching pri- 
mary and secondary pupils. The material taught should dovetail with what student 
teachers will face when they enter the classroom. 

Training teachers to make better use of data when teaching will also improve 
their ability to deliver content in a way that students can best understand. It is now 
beyond reasonable dispute, for example, that the frequent employment of formative 
assessment measures, when combined with the rapid analysis of the results and the 
use of this data to inform immediate changes in classroom instruction, has a major 
positive impact on student learning. Preparing future teachers to construct assess- 
ments to provide fine-grained information about student performance, to properly 
interpret that information and then engage in differentiated instruction should now 
be a fundamental part of all teacher preparation programs (Nancy Protheroe, 2001). 

In other instances, teacher-educators can and should take advantage of domain- 
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specific research. Since the publication of the findings of the National Reading Panel in 
2000, schools of education can draw on a strong research base and provide future liter- 
acy teachers with systematic training in such critical domains as phonemic awareness, 
guided reading, and direct and indirect vocabulary instruction with carefully differen- 
tiated attention to readers’ needs (NICH, 2000). It did not surprise (or disappoint) 
critics of schools of education to discover that the great majority of these schools have, 
to date, resisted the whole-scale redesign of their literacy programs to ensure that their 
student teachers do in fact have this training (Walsh, 2006). 

Finally, future teachers should be exposed to the results of international aca- 
demic assessments — TIMSS and PISA — and conclusions that can reasonably be 
drawn from analysis of those test results. It is clear, for example, that the American 
high school student is exposed to too many topics in too short a time with little 
opportunity to grasp basic principles. Ironically, more time spent on fundamentals 
translates into curricula that reach higher levels of content knowledge than are often 
offered in the United States. 

At the programmatic level, some innovative designs for teacher preparation hold 
great promise. In New York City, for example, the Department of Education, the City 
University of New York, New York University, and the Petrie Foundation are developing 
an imdergraduate program to prepare teachers of high school math and science. Tuition 
is free, and students spend time in the New York public schools from their freshman year 
onwards. The most striking feature of the new program that I’ve seen at Hunter College, 
however, is that five chairs of departments (Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Curriculum 
& Teaching, and Educational Foundations), together with multiple faculty members and 
teachers from the public schools have been working closely together to design the course 
sequences, the course content, and our students’ school-based experience. 

Alverno College in Milwaukee also enjoys an unusually healthy relationship 
between the liberal arts faculty and professors in the education department, resulting 
in more-relevant academic courses for teachers. Arthur Levine, president of Teachers 
College at Columbia University and a recently outspoken critic of teacher prepara- 
tion programs, had this to say about the program: 

[The] liberal arts faculty, who consider education one of the more rig- 
orous majors at Alverno, are also deeply involved in the teacher educa- 
tion programs. Language arts education, for instance, is coordinated by 
a senior English department professor.^ 
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Unfortunately, there are no comparable models that address the broad spectrum 
of liberal learning that tomorrow’s teachers will need, but the two programs dis- 
cussed above offer a promising model. 

Preparing Teachers for the Classroom 

Even if we provide teachers with the content, and give them models for applying it 
to K-12 students, young college graduates will still falter if they don’t receive compe- 
tent hands-on experience and perceptive feedback on their performance and if they 
don’t have the opportunity to spend significant time on task with master teachers. 
Currently, student teachers typically spend at least a semester in a K-12 classroom 
observing and teaching. Observers, usually adjunct professors or instructors in edu- 
cation, visit and provide feedback. Unfortunately, those observers rarely have much 
structured guidance as to what to look for. Consequently, the standards for what 
constitutes effective classroom teaching vary wildly across ed schools — and often 
within them, as well. An experiment we ran at Hunter College reveals as much. 

Using videotape of a student-teacher’s lesson, we asked our field supervisors to 
assess, then and there, the performance they were observing using the rubrics they 
commonly employed. As expected, their grading criteria were idiosyncratic, and thus 
their evaluations of the student teacher in the video ranged from poor to excellent. 
We subsequently took the opportunity to redesign and standardize rubrics for evalu- 
ation, and field supervisors now undergo training with the help of common video- 
tapes in order to hone their observation skills and move toward a shared under- 
standing of judgments and standards. Beyond their use as tools to raise the level of 
field supervision, these videotapes will primarily be employed for one-on-one 
instruction with our student teachers, and indexed and made available to our faculty 
for use in their own methods courses. I believe this approach to strengthened stu- 
dent-teaching holds great promise. 

But tomorrow’s teachers also need ample exposure to master teachers at work. 
Here, we again borrow from the medical school model. Appointing master teachers 
to clinical faculty positions (much as med schools appoint exceptional practitioners 
to their clinical faculties) would provide students the opportunity to interact from 
the outset with highly successful teachers. Moreover, the clinical faculty could be 
beneficial in helping the academic faculty mold liberal arts courses so that they 
dovetail better with what students will need when they begin teaching. 

In short, we know where to begin. But we have a long way to go. 
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Charter schooling and other choice options offer the fastest opportunity for educa- 
tors and parents who want more public schools to provide a general education for 
children grounded in the liberal arts tradition. In fact, charter schools and other 
forms of public school choice offer the best hope for educators or parents in the 
United States who believe strongly in any robust and coherent education program 
for young people, whether it is traditional, progressive, multicultural, or otherwise. 
The reason for this is that Americans have never been able to agree on the best edu- 
cation for all students. Every major effort over the last 120 years to define a core cur- 
riculum for American students, from the Harvard Committee of 10 report in 1893 
to the effort to define national content standards in core academic subjects in the 
1990s, has provoked rancor, resistance, and sabotage. The result? Tepid, incoherent, 
sometimes watery, sometimes bloated offerings that are characteristic of most public 
school textbooks and curricula today. For all the advantages I believe a national cur- 
riculum would confer by way of system efficiency, transparency, and fairness, I see 
no reason to believe that any new ambitious effort to define a national core — beyond 
perhaps mathematics, reading, writing, and Constitutional knowledge — would yield 
a different result this time around. America is simply too decentralized and too 
diverse, and most Americans and American educators prefer it that way. 

The problem is especially acute for proponents of the traditional liberal arts, 
however, because they compose a politically weak and I daresay generally maligned 
minority among educators and reformers. As I observed in my essay on page 25, the 
liberal arts are virtually everyone’s straw man for all that is elitist, irrelevant, unjust, or 
just plain moldy in education. In a reform world in which everyone aspires to be 
American public schooling’s Luther, Calvin, or Zwingli, the traditional liberal arts are 
the medieval Catholic Church: backward, overwrought, corrupt, and oppressive. To the 
extent that an effort to set a national curriculum might succeed, it would likely be at 
the expense of the traditional liberal arts — or “traditional humanism” as I defined it 
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on page 25-26. If traditional liberal educators want a fair shot at demonstrating their 
relevance and value to young people and society, their best opportunity lies in promot- 
ing a policy environment that supports pedagogical diversity among skillful, well- 
intentioned educators. They then need to take advantage of that climate to create new 
public schools, whether district or chartered, that teachers and parents can opt into. 

I recognize that this position puts me at odds with most other contributors to 
this volume, as well as its publisher. To some degree, the divergence stems from the 
relative importance we attach to a national curriculum versus preservation of a cer- 
tain form of liberal and pre-liberal “general” education as I describe earlier in this 
volume. I don’t believe it’s possible to achieve both, and I’m not willing to sacrifice 
the latter for the sake of the former. But as I’ve already noted, I don’t think the for- 
mer is possible either, at least not in the robust, content-focused way my colleagues 
are advocating, for reasons ranging from the professional and cultural politics of the 
education intelligentsia to the fierce localism of the hoi polloi. I take as emblematic 
here the experience of E.D. Hirsch, Jr., one of the nation’s most steadfast proponents 
of a national core curriculum, whose Core Knowledge sequence has been adopted 
mostly by homeschoolers, maverick public school principals, and charter schools. It’s 
worth asking: What would Core Knowledge be reduced to if entered into the sausage 
grinder of an American-style national curriculum-setting process? And where would 
it be today without charter schools and homeschoolers, and the flexibility they have 
under current laws in many places to adopt the Core Knowledge sequence? 

The charter and choice route is not without its perils, however. This move- 
ment to reinvigorate public education has suffered from its own hubris, as well as 
from the failure of proponents and opponents alike to grasp and exploit the unique 
aptness of schools of choice for accommodating the peculiarities of American edu- 
cational politics. The market ideology that undergirds most charter and choice advo- 
cacy, and the specter of privatization that it gleefully invokes, roil educators and 
those concerned for the health of public institutions and the common ends they are 
designed to serve. It thereby galvanizes opposition to a reform that, more aptly theo- 
rized, might have won vigorous adherents among educators and those concerned for 
the revival of civic culture. The schools themselves have a spotty track record of per- 
formance. Depending on the methodology (or ideology) employed by individual 
analysts, charters are either a little better or a little worse than comparable conven- 
tional public schools — unimpressive no matter whose research one finds more con- 
genial to one’s predispositions. Public policy hasn’t helped. States have yet to develop 
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workable policy and governance arrangements, manage the disruptions that charter 
schools create for existing systems and constituencies, regulate the schools sensibly, 
or fund them adequately. Once touted as a panacea, charter schools have proved to 
be no less susceptible to the ills of public education than the conventional district- 
run schools they were supposed to rival. 

I nonetheless continue to believe that charter schools and other forms of pub- 
lic school choice present the most viable option available for improving public edu- 
cation in general and for reinvigorating liberal arts education, specifically. In my ear- 
lier chapter, I named some unconventional programs — such as Civitas Schools in 
Chicago and the Clemente Course in the Humanities — that embody the best of the 
liberal arts tradition, often with students from impoverished urban backgrounds. 
And I could name others, including Bard Early College in New York City and 
Withrow University Prep in Cincinnati, Ohio, which are district-managed schools of 
choice. Such examples demonstrate what’s possible when passionate, like-minded 
educators are buffered from the cultural politics of education and allowed to create a 
school with a clear philosophy, coherent curriculum, and shared understanding of 
good pedagogy. Such scattered existence proofs give me hope that the failure of 
imagination that has thus far impeded the development of successful systems of pub- 
licly supported choice can be overcome through the missionary efforts of entrepre- 
neurial educators and enlightened policymakers. 

A charter and school choice strategy offers at least three advantages for liberal 
arts education proponents. First, it allows them to sidestep intractable conflicts over the 
most suitable form of schooling for all children, citizens, or American industries. They 
need not engage in endless state and federal policy debates over what knowledge is of 
the greatest worth. They need only secure their charter and demonstrate that enough 
families want a traditional liberal arts education for their children to justify opening 
schools. Then, through successful recruitment and standards-referenced performance 
over time, they need only demonstrate that they are good schools for the families and 
communities they serve, rather than the ultimate form of education for everyone. 

Second, schools of choice offer the benefits of voluntary association that inde- 
pendent schools have always enjoyed. A big part of what makes reform of conven- 
tional public schools such a prodigious undertaking is that diverse family, communi- 
ty, and professional constituencies have to be persuaded to adopt a certain vision of 
reform. This has proved virtually impossible to achieve and sustain nearly every- 
where it’s been tried. Any robust reform vision is eventually sabotaged outright or 
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emasculated through compromise and half-hearted implementation by resistant 
teachers, community activists, or rival reformers. In contrast, a new school of choice 
offers the luxury of hiring teachers and recruiting families who subscribe to the cur- 
ricular and pedagogical vision of a particular school. They are thus the fastest route 
available to those who want to see traditional liberal arts education made available 
to more families more quickly. 

Third, as more such schools are created, the opportunities to form new pro- 
fessional networks and associations increase. The benefits of such associations are 
well known: a professional identity, “brand” identity, economies of scale in the pro- 
duction or procurement of materials, refinement of practices, political influence, and 
enhanced recruiting power. One can also imagine the creation of new, more appro- 
priate forms of professional training, certification, and induction as the charter 
movement more generally begins to work out new institutional arrangements better 
suited to different models’ distinctive needs. For educators in the liberal arts tradi- 
tion, such opportunities would also pose a challenge. These educators have displayed 
less vigor in recent decades than champions of rival education models in developing 
and promoting their vision and in taking advantage of existing opportunities to cre- 
ate programs, start schools, and otherwise demonstrate their vitality. 

The foregoing advantages presume a policy environment that is friendly to the 
creation and sustenance of such schools. It also presumes an environment friendly to 
legitimate rivals to the traditional liberal arts, because those rivals will strive sedu- 
lously to sabotage any regime that threatens them. Chief among the critical policy 
questions then is how to calibrate the standards, accountability, and assessment 
regime so that it is neither so tight that it defines legitimate schooling options out of 
existence nor so loose that it opens the door to new forms of social stratification or 
outright malpractice. 

Fortunately, for all the discord that has marked American public education 
over the last century and a half, a serviceably robust consensus exists among sensible 
policy makers, professionals, and other constituencies about what public schools 
ought to do: (1) teach literacy, “numeracy,” and other basic skills; (2) cultivate sound 
reasoning and thinking skills; (3) foster mental and physical health; (4) promote 
cooperative behaviors and good citizenship; and (5) prepare students for further 
education in pursuit of a productive and prosperous life for themselves and their 
families while contributing to a competitive national economy. Where educators and 
others disagree is in how best to organize an education program to support those 
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common aims. I explored some of these divergences within consensus at greater 
length on pages 26-31.' Here, I want to unpack the “tight-loose” accountability 
framework I mentioned briefly in that chapter as a way to think about how to cali- 
brate the autonomy-in-return-for-accountability bargain at the heart of charter 
schooling. By adopting this framework, a variety of good schools may be allowed to 
flourish while ensuring that they all contribute to those broadly shared aims. 

The basic idea behind “tight-loose” accountability is to tightly prescribe those 
core skills that are most easily defined and measured while also requiring, but more 
flexibly, those skills, knowledges, and dispositions that are more difficult to define 
uncontroversially or measure directly. Here, we could do worse than to start with the 
No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act’s focus on reading and math as measured through 
standardized tests. No one denies the importance of these skills, and while ideologues 
exist who will brook no compromise with standardized testing of any kind, most dis- 
cerning critics of NCLB and standardized tests object less to the tests than to the sole 
reliance on those tests as a means of judging schools, teachers, and students. This is 
where the “loose” elements come into play. Beyond math and reading — and perhaps 
writing. Constitutional knowledge, and basic science — the things we want students to 
know and be able to do become either more contentious to specify (e.g., U.S. history) 
or more difficult to assess directly, validly, or reliably (e.g., “good citizenship”). We 
don’t, however, want schools to give short shrift to these important subjects. And so 
we mandate, but mandate loosely. Federal or state governments can mandate that all 
schools will address citizenship and workforce competence, cultivate higher-order 
thinking, teach history and culture, and so on. But those things can be left deliberate- 
ly broad in definition. Fleshing out that definition would be the responsibility of the 
local education agency, charter management organization, reform advocacy group, or 
other curriculum developer, subject to approval by an oversight body authorized by 
the state. The applicant would propose a curriculum, explain its underlying rationale 
and how it conforms to the state framework, and outline how it would assess stu- 
dents’ progress toward articulated goals and objectives. Assessment formats could 
vary — papers, portfolios, problem-based assignments, or paper-and-pencil tests — but 
guidelines could be developed to ensure that some measure of rigor be upheld. To 
mitigate the risk of laxity in implementation or outright chicanery, the state authority 
or designee could annually review samples of locally developed assessments as well as 
perform random on-site inspections. 

Take citizenship education as an example. National or state standards might 
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Stipulate that citizenship education at the K-12 level must include knowledge of 
American government and the principles undergirding it, facility with rhetoric and 
argument, and a disposition toward informed participation. A standardized test 
could be developed for the knowledge requirement and defined rather extensively. 
For the rest, however, a local developer or provider might propose any number of 
curricula and assessments. Some schools might certify that a certain number of 
community service hours be completed and documented. Others might require stu- 
dents to compose an extended analytical essay comparing, contrasting, and evaluat- 
ing ancient and modern theories of justice. Yet others might require a problem- 
based community action project or prepared participation in a public debate. The 
state could tighten up the requirement with both a written analytic form of assess- 
ment and some demonstration of engagement. Either way this system would permit 
a diversity of means to fulfill common core requirements. 

Similar frameworks and procedures would govern core academic domains such 
as history, social sciences, arts, and humanities, for which most observers believe that 
students should have some measure of exposure but can’t agree on what, why, or how 
much — let alone how to assess learning, appraise performance, and gauge success. It’s 
areas like these for which I think charters and choice are most promising. Many indi- 
viduals and organizations have invested tremendous energy in developing a wide 
variety of curricular philosophies, rationales, model curricula, textbooks, syllabi, and 
other materials. Most are reasonable and defensible, and many are excellent and excit- 
ing, reflecting the proliferation of approaches in their respective fields, especially in 
the humanities and social sciences. All an accountability system need do is mandate 
that a provider adopt, adapt, or create a curriculum based on some defensible ration- 
ale within the guidelines proposed above. 

Those who pay attention to the various disputes that rage among educators and 
reformers over curriculum, instruction, and assessment may recognize some cross- 
breeding in this proposal. The framework mandates a parsimonious battery of stan- 
dardized national or state tests while sanctioning and incorporating various forms of 
alternative assessments for which those wary of standardized tests lobby. It likewise 
integrates state- and test-based accountability with the “professional” accountability 
models preferred by educators, where accountability is really a form of responsibility 
and reciprocity within a tight-knit community of practice. It also mediates between 
the modern impulse to nationalize and standardize curriculum and instruction in the 
name of national unity, equal opportunity, or international competitiveness, and the 
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values of diversity, entrepreneurship, and local control that Americans continue to 
hold sacred. Finally, and most important for the proponent of traditional liberal learn- 
ing, it enforces the provision of a broad-gauge curriculum in arts, sciences, and 
humanities without either privileging a single model and inviting rancor, or forcing 
lowest-common-denominator compromises that result in a thin curricular gruel. 

Note, too, that this model is regulated and governed by standards. It is not rel- 
ativistic or laissez-faire. It allows for a variety of approaches to teaching “democratic 
citizenship,” but mandates that some recognizable conception of democratic citizen- 
ship will be taught. No such system need tolerate Ku Klux Klan schools or madrasas. 
It might remain agnostic on bilingual versus immersion models for English language 
learners, but would require that they demonstrate proficiency in English. It might 
accommodate a range of approaches to teaching the biological sciences, from those 
that are discipline-based to those that are project-based, but could exclude 
“Intelligent Design.” As these examples suggest, arguments about where to draw the 
line between legitimate and illegitimate practice will not magically disappear. But 
while authorities wrangle with fringe groups over where to draw those boundaries, a 
whole range of legitimate and exciting schools could be buffered and nurtured. 

Many other difficult design challenges are involved in fleshing this out into a 
viable system. One challenge that I’ve sidestepped is how to weigh different state ver- 
sus local assessments for purposes of school and student accountability. If a school 
or student does poorly on state-tested reading, math, and Constitutional knowledge, 
but has verified success in other locally assessed areas, does that school or student 
“pass”? Would the system be designed to permit the creation of vocational education 
schools or career academies with no pretense to college preparation? Even thornier, 
would schools whose proposed curricular models seem designed to appeal to single 
gender or ethnic groups — for example, a school with an explicitly Afrocentrist cur- 
riculum — be permitted? Is there a robust federal role in this system — that is, should 
it be incorporated into a reauthorized NCLB? How broadly can standards for history 
or critical thinking be drawn before they become meaningless? Conversely, how 
tightly can they be drawn before they covertly exclude legitimate alternatives? And 
just as difficult, who will draw them and how will the processes be designed to avoid 
the debacles that characterized standards-setting efforts of the early 1990s? These 
and other similarly contentious questions need to be addressed and somehow 
resolved more satisfactorily than they have been thus far.^ 

The liberal arts entrepreneur needn’t wait for the perfect policy regimen to be 
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constructed, however, to start taking advantage of the opportunities already afforded 
by existing charter laws and innovative school district policies. In fact, they can take 
advantage of the current thinness and incoherence of most state standards to create 
more existence proofs like those I’ve named. Withrow University Prep was developed 
at a time when Ohio’s standards and assessments were among the weakest in the 
country. In Illinois, where Civitas Charter Schools operate, subject-matter exams are 
weak and ill-defined. Civitas anchors its curriculum to the American College Test, the 
skills-based college admissions test that the state now requires of all its eleventh 
graders. It may in fact benefit from the content weakness of the state’s standards 
because any more robust set would likely hamstring what I’ve termed elsewhere as the 
“innovative traditionalism” of its curriculum.^ My point is this: The people who cre- 
ated and staff those schools don’t need to be goaded by the threat of accountability 
sanctions. They espouse a vision of liberal education and a comprehensive set of aspi- 
rations for their students that include both intellect and character that are dependent 
on, but not limited by, those skills defined and tested by their respective states. 

Therein lies both the strength and limitations of the charter school and choice 
route under current circumstances as means to advance liberal learning and the educa- 
tion of the young people it benefits. The very weakness of most states’ standards and 
accountability systems has allowed these educators to avoid intractable debates about 
the best curriculum for all students and completely sidestep the gridlock that paralyzes 
traditional school districts. Instead, these educators simply start schools from scratch 
based on a coherent vision of liberal education implemented by hand-picked teachers 
who recruit parents who themselves believe in this kind of education for their children. 
Charter schools and public school choice systems have therefore proven to be a relative- 
ly quick way to enroll more students in such schools. Yet entrepreneurial opportunism 
by itself is not a system solution. The students enrolled in such schools number in the 
mere tens of thousands nationally. Too many of the rest remain consigned to dysfunc- 
tional systems that find it difficult to educate students to the relatively low standards 
that have been set for them. And so we need a set of system reforms that embraces and 
integrates the full range of proposals set forth in this book, perhaps including national 
standards and examinations — provided such standards don’t overreach and provoke 
self-defeating backlash. In the meantime, those of us who believe in and understand the 
power of a strong liberal education need to take advantage of every opportunity that 
currently exists to reach as many children and communities as we can. 
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Endnotes 

' I have explored elsewhere this phenomenon of divergence within consensus, discussed the mis- 
chief it causes, and proposed ways of coping with it. See, for example, “Does ‘Research-Based’ 
Mean ‘Value Neutral’?” Phi Delta Kappan 86, no. 6 (February 2005): 424-32; “Pathways to 
Reform: Start with Values,” Educational Leadership 62, no. 5 (February 2005): 8-14; and 
“Embracing Pedagogical Pluralism: An Educator’s Case for (at Least Public) School Choice,” 
Education Policy Analysis Archives 11, no. 30 (August 25, 2003): 
http://epaa.asu.edu/epaa/vlln30/. 

^ For reasons of focus, 1 have bracketed out a number of other critical design issues on the choice 
side pertaining to fair access, civic impacts, racial segregation, and consequences of choice for 
existing school systems. For a fuller exploration of these and other design issues see “School 
Choice: Doing It the Right Way Makes a Difference,” a report from the Brookings National 
Working Commission on Choice in K-12 Education, 2003. 

’ For more on Civitas Schools’ innovations in classical curriculum see David J. Ferrero, “Having it 
All,” Educational Leadership 63, no. 8 (May 2006): 8-14. 
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To begin, consider the following two scenarios: 

Scenario One: Bekah, a high school junior, plays midfield on the varsity soccer 
team. The team practices daily, two hours after school — which means that Bekah has 
to miss drama, because rehearsals conflict with soccer practice. But she loves any- 
thing to do with theater, so she’s taking a course in “The American Musical from 
Cohan to Sondheim.” She can hardly wait to get home and log on — the course is vir- 
tual, but her school allows credit for it. Tonight’s lesson consists of some online read- 
ing about the revolutionary influence of Show Boat, and watching excerpts of the 
1951 movie musical on digital video (although Bekah will watch it aU — again — for 
the fourth time), then posting to an online discussion board where other students 
respond to teacher-assigned prompts about the show’s themes, and occasionally 
digress on whether Howard Keel is “wonderful!” (as Bekah insists) or “corny” (as 
Brian complains). 

Scenario Two: Ms. Wilson is a fourth-grade public school teacher. Fourth- 
grade social studies covers state history, but the material in the textbook is neither 
gripping nor challenging. Before the school year is even half over, she has pretty 
much covered of all of the subject matter and then some. So she’s teaching her kids 
some real history — a six- week unit on the Middle Ages and the Renaissance in 
Europe. (Next six weeks she’ll take them to Feudal Japan and Medieval Africa.) Ms. 
Wilson, like most teachers, has little time to prepare specialized materials. But her 
school has subscribed to an online service that offers comprehensive world history 
lessons geared to the elementary grades. She downloads and prints her teacher guide 
and some blackline masters of student activity sheets. In class, she connects her lap- 
top to a projector. She logs on and pulls up the lesson on Gutenberg and the inven- 
tion of the printing press. The text reads like a good story, keeping the students’ 
interest. Even better, with a single click she can activate animations that show the 
students how Gutenberg used movable type to print pages — if a picture is worth a 
thousand words, then moving pictures can be invaluable, especially when available at 
the click of a mouse. 
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These scenarios — both based on current fact, not an imagined future — depict 
two uses of virtual education to enhance liberal arts instruction. Two examples do 
not seal a case. But they open a window. 

What Is Virtual Education? 

We’ll take for granted the case for the liberal arts in education — that argument has, we 
hope, been persuasively made by our colleagues throughout this volume. Here, we’U 
focus on the role of virtual education in enhancing instruction in the liberal arts. 

First, what is virtual education? The answer embraces a range of options, 
evolving even as we write. The common element is the use of technology, particularly 
the Internet and computers. Technology performs a range of tasks, from delivering 
content and instruction, to providing tools to track and organize progress through 
lessons, to giving access to communities of fellow teachers and learners. Many current 
“virtual schools” — for example, the Florida Virtual School (http://www.flvs.net/), 
which as of 2007 serves more than 30,000 students; the veteran Virtual High School 
(http://www.govhs.org/); or virtual charter schools, such as California Virtual 
Academy (http://www.caliva.org/) or the Agora Cyber Charter School in Pennsylvania 
(http://www.agora.org/) — are, in effect, the high-tech equivalent of correspondence 
courses, delivering classroom education without the classroom. Students in these vir- 
tual schools work in various locations — at home, in libraries, at tutoring centers — 
and interact with teachers by e-mail, online messaging services, interactive Web-based 
classes, fax, telephone, face to face at school-sponsored events, and occasionally even 
through a quaint system called the U.S. Postal Service. 

Most virtual education, primarily delivered now at the high school level, 
occurs in traditional school settings — for example, students might meet during a 
regular class period during which they log on to the Internet and take an online 
course, taught by a distant teacher, with a local teacher in the building acting as 
monitor and providing “tech support” as needed. In other cases, such as the second 
scenario above, virtual education is a component of instruction within a traditional 
brick-and-mortar classroom setting — the classroom teacher uses the online content 
as a resource. A growing number of K-12 students are choosing to pursue their edu- 
cation though full-time public virtual schools, a good fit for many who seek a cus- 
tomized learning program outside the traditional classroom setting. 
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What Needs Are Met by Virtual Education? 

Our educational utopia is not the replacement of high-quality instruction in brick- 
and-mortar classrooms with students staring at three-dimensional simulators hard- 
wired to their visual cortexes. Virtual education exists to fill specific needs, not to 
displace or replace the traditional classroom. 

Meeting Individual Needs Outside the Classroom. Virtual education provides 
flexible solutions that can meet the needs of various students. These include students 
in highly mobile families, such as some military families; students who are distracted 
in a classroom setting; students who seek more challenging material or an accelerat- 
ed pace; students who need to slow down the pace to achieve mastery; and students 
who have trouble “fitting in” at school. 

The flexible scheduling offered by most virtual education programs especially 
benefits students who need more flexible hours and locations. These include, for 
example, students with complex commitments in athletic or dramatic programs, or 
home-bound or hospital-bound students. 

Access to More Content. With regard to the liberal arts, virtual education can 
increase access to courses not provided by the local school. Many U.S. high schools, most- 
ly in rural areas, do not offer Advanced Placement (AP) courses. If no regular classroom 
teacher is available, then virtual classes can help prepare students for AP exams in art his- 
tory, European history, French literature, German language, human geography, Italian lan- 
guage and culture, Latin literature, psychology, Spanish literature, and Japanese language 
and culture — to name just some of the College Board’s AP subjects in the liberal arts. 

Of course, virtual classes in these and other subjects can be offered at many 
levels, not just for AP. Virtual education providers already offer a wide range of com- 
plete courses, including virtual teacher contact, for courses that don’t have local sup- 
port or that need to maximize scheduling flexibility. In the liberal arts, such courses 
include, for example, world history and art programs for elementary schools, or high 
school courses in the history of photography, Caribbean art history, film and litera- 
ture, and eastern and western thought, to name just a few. 

How Can Virtual Education Enhance Liberal Arts Instruction? 

Although virtual education can provide the flexibility to meet individual needs and 
increase access to a wide range of courses outside the regular classroom, it can also 
enhance and strengthen liberal arts instruction inside the regular classroom. With 
the success of e-Rate and other financing mechanisms to bring Internet access and 
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technology into schools, virtual education can help ensure that all children have 
access to a rich, varied, and high-quality liberal arts curriculum, regardless of school 
size or location. And many students, even in impoverished circumstances, now have 
access to computers and the Internet outside of school. 

Meeting the Teacher’s Needs. Standardized testing drives teachers in many 
schools to focus on reading and math. Many of these teachers would welcome a 
broadening of the curriculum to include more history and the arts. But teachers may 
not be familiar enough with the liberal arts disciplines to know the key concepts of 
the subjects. During a typically busy week — especially with a focus on math, reading, 
and science — they probably have little time to do research and prepare to teach sub- 
jects outside their range of expertise. 

A practicing teacher needs to know what works and what the most effective 
approaches are. She needs to have reliable, accurate, and developmentally appropri- 
ate materials. Responsibly developed virtual courses (see below) can fulfill these 
needs by providing on-demand background materials, ready-made lessons and 
activities, and online communities for teachers whose own training might have been 
focused more on pedagogical methods than on the liberal arts. Even if only the 
teacher has online access, she can tap into high-quality, engaging approaches that she 
may not have the time or background knowledge to develop. 

Virtual education providers are already offering or developing the following 
resources of potential use to classroom teachers who seek to strengthen instruction 
in the liberal arts: 

• Full courses and units for classroom use by teachers, designed to create a flow of 
activities and understanding that optimizes engagement and mastery, with mini- 
mal extra preparation time on the teacher’s part. 

• Libraries of specific activities and Web-based media keyed to major learning objectives 
across different grade levels, as well as specific content topics, available “a la carte” online. 

• Online materials to complement and extend classroom activities, designed to be 
accessed from various locations — for example, the library, computer lab, home, 
or gym — with tools that allow teachers and students to find topics and materials 
specifically relevant to current class studies. 

• Online discussion sessions with experts in specific liberal arts disciplines, using a 
multiple-chatroom format monitored by teachers to control the flow of ques- 
tions and respond to needs for information. 
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• Web-based galleries and literary journals, including monitored commentary by 
visitors, for different levels and subjects. 

• Virtual classroom simulations to be used as training vehicles for weaving liberal arts top- 
ics into other studies and to demonstrate effective techniques to increase student interest. 

• Online editorial feedback on student essays in progress, provided through cen- 
tralized, trained graders with systematic controls on quality and marking stan- 
dards based on a rubric of specific objectives for each assignment. 

Media. As bandwidth steadily increases, virtual education can readily deliver media 
tools that give teachers new ways to engage students in liberal arts content. 

A streaming video feed can take students to pyramids in the deserts of Egypt, or 
inside the halls of the Louvre, or to the steps of the Lincoln Memorial to hear the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, Jr. deliver his stirring “I have a dream” speech. An online interactive 
map projected onto a classroom whiteboard can help students imderstand shifting borders 
in Europe at the end of World War I. An animation can show how Gutenberg’s printing 
press worked or can help students see patterns of design in Van Gogh’s “Starry Night.” 
Online audio can deliver music, poetry, dramatic readings, or editorial commentaries. 
Online bulletin boards bridge vast gaps of distance and time and allow students to com- 
municate and interact: they can discuss The Scarlet Letter ox The Lord of the Rings, share 
ideas for producing a play, or coUaboratively compose a piece of music. 

With sufficient technology — high-speed connections and Webcams at a mini- 
mum — classrooms can be connected across schools. Imagine, for example, Mr. 
Mason’s sophomore English class in Pocatello, Idaho, connecting to Ms. Johnson’s 
corresponding classroom in the South Bronx, as students in both classes watch stu- 
dents thousands of miles away perform scenes from Macbeth, followed by a virtual 
discussion of their interpretations of the play. 

Virtual Professional Development. Media can enhance virtual education, but as 
Clark and Mayer point out in E-Learning and the Science of Instruction,' “What we 
have learned from all the media comparison research is that it’s not the medium, but 
rather the instructional methods that cause learning.” For this reason, it’s important 
to apply the power of virtual education to communicate the best instructional meth- 
ods to teachers by developing virtual professional development in the liberal arts. 

Although there are benefits to signing up for an online course in art history or 
romantic poetry, virtual professional development in the liberal arts for teachers 
should, ideally, go further. It should provide not only a growing stock of compelling. 
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engaging content for teachers to enrich their own understanding (and lives), but also 
training in effective approaches and key concepts in the discipline. 

Online professional development can use video and audio to convey inspiring 
examples of effective liberal arts instruction in a variety of settings. Imagine, for 
example, clips of “Shakespeare in the inner city” or “Gilbert and Sullivan take on 
Topeka.” Over time, technological resources can promote online distribution of 
shared materials and experiences, and as a result give shape and consistency to the 
work of a growing network of teachers and schools dedicated to implementing cre- 
ative approaches to effective liberal arts instruction in the classroom. 

How Can We Ensure Quality of Content? 

As we have learned in our own work in building online courses and content, it is 
imperative to make sufficient investment to ensure high-quality of content. Some 
early attempts at virtual education amounted to little more than an individual teacher 
posting his regular classroom syllabus online, with students doing the reading and 
occasionally sending papers to the teacher. The quality of such courses varied 
depending on the teacher’s expertise, and those early courses didn’t take advantage of 
the online tools and resources that have rapidly developed in the past few years. 

Our experience building content suggests a number of steps must be in place 
to ensure course quality (whether in the liberal arts or other content areas): 

• Careful development of scope-and-sequence documents for each course, based 
on analyses of state standards, reports of national curricular commissions, and 
relevant international frameworks. 

• Articulation of learning objectives as specific knowledge and skills, the mastery 
of which can be demonstrated or observed in specific ways. 

• Academic review of course content to ensure accuracy. 

• Expert instructional design to make effective use of media and online tools 
(including tools for adaptive learning responsive to individual student needs) 
and to harmonize online and offline learning experiences. 

• Careful research in instructional methods, with special care to sift the trendy, 
subjective fad du jour from the solid, peer-reviewed cognitive science. 

• Training and support for teachers delivering online instruction to help them suc- 
ceed in the online environment — which is not the same as the regular classroom. 

• Tools to allow a teacher in a classroom to customize content to meet specific 
local or individual needs. 
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• Virtual education, if done responsibly, involves a lot more than a teacher posting 
his or her syllabus online and waiting for student e-mails. 

Public Policy Considerations 

Public policy can promote virtual education in general, not only in the liberal arts. 
We will consider how the federal government, the states, local districts, and philan- 
thropies can help. 

The Federal Role. We hear many reports about how Hi-prepared students are as vot- 
ers and citizens, especially in their knowledge of history, geography, economics, and the 
arts.^ The federal government can fund or publicize research to examine how and whether 
a liberal arts education practically assists the overall mission of creating good citizens. 

Because most policies affecting public education are created and implemented at 
the state and local level, the federal government can help by enacting policies that 
encourage — or at least do not discourage — states and local districts to implement inno- 
vative, high-quality virtual education programs. This effort is partially underway, 
although more needs to be done. The most recent National Technology Plan, released by 
the U.S. Department of Education in January 2005,^ calls for the support of e-learning 
and virtual schools as one of the seven major action steps for states and school districts. 
The report’s recommendations for states, districts, and schools include the following: 

• Provide every student with access to e-learning. 

• Enable every teacher to participate in e-learning training. 

• Encourage the use of e-learning options to meet No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB) requirements for highly qualified teachers, supplemental services, 
and parental choice. 

• Explore creative ways to fund e-learning opportunities. 

• Develop quality measures and accreditation standards for e-learning that mirror 
those required for course credit. 

In 2004, the U.S. Department of Education issued non-regulatory guidance on the 
public school choice provisions of the NCLB Act.“ The Department concluded that 
virtual schools are a viable alternative for students who are eligible for public school 
choice opportunities. The Department encouraged school districts seeking education 
alternatives to consider developing distance learning programs or enter into cooper- 
ative agreements with existing virtual schools.^ 
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The federal government can continue to play an important role by encourag- 
ing states and local governments to increase virtual learning opportunities for K-12 
students, and by taking practical steps to champion innovative, high-quality academ- 
ic outcomes and greater access to virtual education options for all students. 

The Role of the States. States should first recognize the growing need and 
demand for virtual education options among the K-12 student population. U.S. 
Department of Education statistics report that in 2002-03, there were 328,000 dis- 
tance education enrollments in K-12 public schools. A report by the Peak Group 
estimates 500,000 students were enrolled in public online school programs in 2005 
and projects enrollments up to 1 million in 2006.'® 

To meet this growing need, states should adopt policies that allow school dis- 
tricts and charter schools to offer online education to students. Policies should 
enable, and provide equitable funding for, a variety of high-quality public virtual 
education options, including online course programs that supplement traditional 
schools, “hybrid schools” in which students receive a mixture of virtual and class- 
room instruction, and full-time public virtual schools. 

States should revise old regulations that do not adequately address the newer 
world of online learning. Such outdated regulations often frustrate innovation and 
freeze the state’s education system in obsolete practices, such as outdated attendance 
policies that require “seat time” in a classroom instead of mastery-based learning 
documented through the frequent assessments built into quality asynchronous Web- 
based instructional programs. 

States need to recognize the realistic costs involved in operating high-quality 
public virtual services. Just as states don’t expect merely to pay printing costs for 
textbooks, states can’t expect to get high-quality, fuU-time, full-service virtual 
schools just for the costs of transmitting megabytes. Although public virtual schools 
do not incur the same costs as traditional schools, there are many common costs 
(teachers, administrators, books, and supplies). There are also upfront costs unique 
to virtual education, including computers, technology capabilities, and significant 
development costs for technology-based curriculum.^ 

Local and Philanthropic Roles. According to the National Technology Plan, 
local districts need to be willing to undertake a mix of carefully monitored experi- 
ments in virtual education, not only in the liberal arts but also across the spec- 
trum — including education at home, in computer lab settings, in the classroom, and 
in other locations. Local districts should develop efficient ways for families and 
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teachers to change from one educational environment to another, without being 
bound by red tape. 

Philanthropies can help fund innovative programs. They can provide support 
to private sector innovators by underwriting initial capital costs and evaluation stud- 
ies. They can help schools set up virtual programs. Corporate philanthropic organi- 
zations founded to help public schools should provide grants that will help enable 
schools to “go virtual.” 

What Are the Major Obstacles? 

Certain obstacles must be overcome for virtual education in the liberal arts to thrive 
and spread. These obstacles are technological, political, and cultural. 

Technological Obstacles. Day by day, more and more schools are acquiring the 
latest generation of high-powered computers and getting access to high-speed 
Internet service. But there’s still a long way to go. 

It’s not just a matter of “going broadband,” although many schools do face 
bandwidth issues, nor is it a simple issue of replacing technology over time. Basic 
infrastructure can be a problem. For example, we recently worked with an inner-city 
school that received federal funding to purchase computers, projectors, “Smartboards” 
(interactive whiteboards), and high-speed Internet access. But the building’s old elec- 
trical wiring could not bear the load — plug it all in, and watch the fuses blow. 

Political Obstacles. In one of the oddest examples of “strange bedfellows” in 
recent memory, teachers unions and organizations representing private homeschool- 
ers have both opposed the growth of virtual education.® 

Some homeschool organizations have argued that the government will use 
public virtual schools to take away the right of parents to homeschool their children. 
But parents have the freedom to choose private homeschooling or public virtual 
schools, and the existence of public virtual school options has only strengthened the 
support for choice in education. 

Teachers unions have filed a number of lawsuits in different states attempting 
to shut down public virtual schools. So far, these suits have failed. The courts contin- 
ue to recognize virtual education as a valid and valuable option for many students. 

Cultural Obstacles. Innovation in schools is celebrated more than implement- 
ed. Many senior teachers either resist or are befuddled by new technologies. Their 
students are often more adept in everything from logging on to coding HTML 
(hypertext markup language). Such teachers need low-pressure training to make 
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them both comfortable with and competent in the use of tools that their students 
would eagerly use, given the opportunity. 

The testing mandates in NCLB focus on reading, math, and science. As the old 
saying goes, “What gets tested gets taught.” So the liberal arts get put on the back 
burner. “We don’t have time,” especially in elementary schools, where teachers typi- 
cally must “teach it all” rather than specialize in a subject matter. After all, they say, 
“We have to keep up the test scores.” 

True. But reading scores — especially after fourth grade, when reading skills go 
beyond mechanical decoding to include more comprehension and interpretation — 
depend in part on the student having a broad range of assumed background knowl- 
edge. Reading comprehension passages on standardized tests often assume back- 
ground knowledge in the liberal arts. For example, when a test confronts a student 
with a passage comparing two generals. Grant and Lee, and then poses questions to 
check the student’s comprehension, the student who brings to the test a store of 
background knowledge about the Civil War is better prepared to answer those ques- 
tions than the student who is reading about Grant and Lee for the first time.’ 

A Powerful Combination 

In How People Learn, John Bransford observes that “technology can help to create an 
active environment in which students not only solve problems, but also find their 
own problems.”“ We think the technology of virtual education, in its various mani- 
festations, combined with the rich content of the liberal arts, will give students, fam- 
ilies, educators, and administrators compelling ways to define and solve problems, 
and thus help educate “productive citizens for a free society.”” 
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Introduction 

The monitoring of pupil achievement in reading and mathematics has expanded sig- 
nificantly since the passage of the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act in the United 
States. As a consequence, schools are under intense pressure to devise strategies to 
strengthen student performance in these subjects. At the same time, there has been a 
proliferation of comparative studies of pupil achievement (e.g.. Programme for 
International Student Assessment [PISA], Trends in International Mathematics and 
Science Study [TIMSS] , and Progress in International Reading Literacy Study 
[PIRLS] ), which focus on intercountry rankings in a relatively narrow set of subjects 
and competencies: mathematics, science, and reading literacy. Many scholars and ana- 
lysts, in the United States and elsewhere, are concerned that the disproportionate 
attention to monitoring achievements in these subject areas may unintentionally con- 
tribute to a diminution of focus on other curricular subjects (e.g., social studies, arts, 
and foreign languages) and thus contribute to a narrowing of the school curriculum. 

In light of these concerns, reforming school time policies becomes a salient 
issue. Typically, instructional time policies are framed within the context of a “zero- 
sum game.” In other words, there are a set number of school days per year and hours 
per school day during which the weekly curriculum must be distributed. If some 
subjects gain in importance, others must, by definition, be weakened. Other options, 
however, can be contemplated. For example, if overall instructional time is increased, 
then there may be less pressure to “narrow the curriculum,” because there would be 
sufficient time to bolster instruction in mathematics and reading while maintaining 
in-depth instruction in other subjects, such as history, civic education, and the arts. 

Proponents of education reform have often examined foreign education sys- 
tems when considering various policy options. The present study follows this tradi- 
tion, by drawing explicit comparisons of the instructional time and curricular poll- 
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cies of U.S. states with countries that are members of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD).‘ Specifically, this paper uses different offi- 
cial sources to compare U.S. states and OECD countries on intended yearly instruc- 
tional time and the relative emphasis given to major curricular subjects during pri- 
mary and lower secondary education (first through ninth grades). The quantitative 
information is drawn from official documents published by U.S. state governments 
and compiled by the United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization’s (UNESCO’s) International Bureau of Education (IBE) and the OECD. 

In relation to overall instructional time, these comparisons show the following: 

• On average, OECD countries mandate about 700 to 720 yearly hours of instruc- 
tion time in the first two years of primary education. Intended instructional 
time increases in each subsequent grade level and reaches more than 900 annual 
hours in ninth grade — an average increase of about 25 annual hours per grade, 
with significant jumps in third through fifth grades and between sixth and sev- 
enth grade. Time policies show considerable variation in the early primary 
grades and greater homogeneity and convergence in the upper grades of pri- 
mary education. 

• U.S. states on average hold classes for 170 to 180 days a year (the average being 
between 177 and 179 days). 

• Eor the U.S. states that provide detailed information on how many hours during 
the school day are devoted to instruction, it is estimated that students should 
receive, on average, between 874 and 891 hours of instructional time in the early 
primary grades (first through third grades). This increases to between 925 and 930 
hours in fourth through sixth grades and between 960 to 982 hours during junior 
high and senior high school grades. As is the case in OECD countries, time poli- 
cies in U.S. states are more heterogeneous in first through third grades and in high 
school grades and less so in fourth through sixth grades of elementary school. 

• Overall, then, the official intended school year is longer in almost all U.S. states 
(i.e., they allocate more hours per year for classroom instruction) in elementary 
and high school grades than the average OECD country. 
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In relation to curricular emphases, these comparisons show the following: 

• Language education is the core subject area in the first nine grades of formal 
schooling, although its relative emphasis declines in the upper-elementary 
grades. In addition, most OECD countries teach more than one “official” lan- 
guage or require foreign language instruction in the elementary grades. 

• U.S. states tend to place considerably more emphasis on language arts than the 
vast majority of OECD countries. However, U.S. states require little instruction 
in foreign language(s) in the elementary grades and, if they do, the relative 
emphasis of this subject area is weak. 

• Mathematics is required throughout the primary and lower secondary grades, 
although its emphasis declines at the higher grade levels. Official mathematics 
policies in U.S. states are similar to those in OECD countries: on average, 18 
percent of total instructional time is devoted to mathematics instruction. 

• Instruction in the natural and physical sciences is required in all OECD coun- 
tries and its relative emphasis in the official curriculum increases across grade 
levels. The evidence suggests that U.S. states devote relatively more attention to 
the sciences than OECD countries. 

• In most countries, the teaching of social science subjects typically follows (in terms 
of grade sequencing) the teaching of basic literacy and numeracy. Subjects like his- 
tory, geography, civics, and, to a lesser extent, social studies are less prevalent in first 
through fourth grades, and more prevalent in fifth through eighth grades. 

• The evidence suggests that U.S. states place relatively greater emphasis on social 
science subjects (e.g., social studies, history, geography, and civics) in the ele- 
mentary grades than OECD countries. The opposite is the case for aesthetic 
education (e.g., art, music, dance, and singing). Comparisons of subject 
emphases at the junior high level were unavailable. 

The paper is organized into five parts: The background section briefly reviews rele- 
vant background literature and previous research. The section on methodological 
considerations describes the research methodology, including the compilation of 
curricular data and the construction of the study’s main variables.^ The findings sec- 
tion presents trends and patterns for total yearly intended instructional time man- 
dated in OECD countries and relevant U.S. states, and presents trends in curricular 
emphases in OECD countries and selected U.S. states. The concluding discussion 
places the main findings in the context of previous research. 
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Background 

In recent years, there has been a renewed interest in the curricular contents of 
national education systems — how they are structured, the extent to which they have 
changed over time, and how much they influence what kids know and learn. Because 
in large part of the highly publicized, comparative studies of pupil achievement 
sponsored by the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (lEA), the OECD (e.g., PISA), and UNESCO,’ policy makers are paying 
greater attention to key school resources such as available instructional time, the 
organization of the school curriculum, languages of instruction, teacher effective- 
ness, and the scope, pace, and complexity of classroom instruction. 

For comparative education scholars, international studies of pupil achieve- 
ment have called into question widely held assumptions about the curriculum. For 
example, many scholars assume that the school curricula of education systems fun- 
damentally reflect national priorities or distinctive cultural worldviews, thus making 
broad comparisons of school curricula especially difficult and problematic.'* Social 
historians of school curricula, who examine changes in the configurations of educa- 
tion knowledge, assume that “internal” societal actors — for example, national stake- 
holders, economic elites, disciplinary gatekeepers, and education specialists — play 
the dominant role in determining what counts as official school knowledge.’ 

Cross-national studies of school curricula, by contrast, downplay national 
contestations over subject contents and highlight the globalizing forces of cultural 
isomorphism. Such analyses of official curricular structures underscore the extent to 
which the basic categories of the school curriculum became increasingly standard- 
ized over the course of the twentieth century’ Other findings to emerge from these 
studies include the following: 

• Most subjects taught in primary schools belong to six major curricular cate- 
gories: language education, mathematics, natural sciences, social sciences, aesthet- 
ic education, and physical education. These categories represent the basic pri- 
mary curriculum worldwide and typically consist of between 80 and 90 percent 
of total instructional time during the first six grades of schooling. Other subject 
categories — for example, religious and moral education, health education, and 
vocational education and practical skills — are required in many education sys- 
tems, although their presence is contingent on historical or cultural conditions.^ 

• From 1920 to 1985, the relative emphasis on these major curricular areas 
remained remarkably stable. Two longitudinal trends were discerned: (1) the 
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emphases on mathematics, natural sciences, and foreign languages increased 
over time; and (2) the teaching of history, geography, and civics as separate sub- 
jects declined in favor of a more interdisciplinary subject like social studies. 

• Although the structure of primary school curricula remained fairly stable, the 
specific contents of certain subjects experienced considerable shifts. Principles 
such as individualism, child-centrism, a rationalized polity, and environmental 
protection gained prominence in national curricula.* Transnational topics 
became more pervasive in the social sciences,’ and civics increasingly empha- 
sized the post-national citizen actively involved in world affairs.'" 

• At the upper-secondary level, gymnasium-type programs and classical language 
instruction declined in almost all world regions (Europe being a notable excep- 
tion). Concurrently, there was an increase in the prevalence of general/compre- 
hensive programs and specialized tracks emphasizing mathematics, sciences, and 
modern languages." 

• Most academic upper-secondary systems followed two basic organizing principles: 
(1) a single, general, or comprehensive high school program allowing some meas- 
ure of course selection by students; or (2) two or more specialized programs of 
study (e.g., mathematics and science, humanities, law), each emphasizing distinc- 
tive contents. The latter mode typically emerged in systems in which classical pro- 
grams once predominated. Some countries mixed or combined these two modes. 

Overall, these studies underscore the growing isomorphism of national curricular poli- 
cies. Official policies of subjects to be taught and time emphases — mainly at the pri- 
mary level and, to a lesser degree, at the secondary level — have been converging. These 
findings capture not only the predominance of the nation-state as the site at which 
school curricula are constructed and sanctioned, but also the spreading influence of 
international organizations and transnational professionals in diffusing legitimate pre- 
scriptions of educational knowledge and rationalized curriculum models.'^ Cultural 
distinctiveness and national historical legacies continue to shape curricular policies, 
but the influence of highly institutionalized world models has become more salient.'* 

Why Are Instructional Time Policies Important? 

In the vast majority of education systems, government authorities mandate a certain 
number of years — and a set quantity of hours per year — during which pupils are 
required to be in school and engaged in classroom learning. To be sure, not all 
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school or classroom time is devoted to formal instruction. Nevertheless, the organi- 
zation of school time is the object of sustained attention by education authorities, 
who determine how instructional time should address general education aims and 
purposes as well as specific curricular goals. “ Other education stakeholders — profes- 
sional associations, trade unions, teachers, and the business community — often voice 
concerns about allocations of school time in the official curriculum. Parents are 
interested in time policies, not only because they affect pupil learning and school 
success, but also because they can influence moral character, life aspirations, com- 
munity responsibility, and family loyalty. For children from poor households, the 
time spent in school represents a relatively protected space outside the vicissitudes of 
rural or urban life — often an alternative from long hours in low-paying jobs or 
unpaid labor. In short, school time policies are not simply an issue of teaching and 
learning; they demarcate an institutionally embedded time interval in which societal 
purposes, education ideals, and parent-child ties intermesh. 

A widely held assumption in the research literature concerns the impact of 
instructional time on pupil learning.'^ Simply stated, the more time that pupils are 
required to be present in classrooms, the greater the positive effects of that time on 
desired learning outcomes, such as knowledge acquired, skills mastered, and values 
and attitudes internalized. More complex models of allocated time integrate school 
and classroom contingencies, such as teacher absences because of strikes, in-service 
training, conferences, or illness, as well as time allocated to noninstructional activi- 
ties, such as recreation, recesses, examinations, holiday celebrations, or classroom 
management.'* 

Major studies, which have synthesized the findings of dozens of smaller stud- 
ies, have reached conflicting results. Some meta-analyses indicate strong associations 
between time in school and learning.'^ Others raise doubts about the presumed posi- 
tive benefits of more allocated time on learning.'* Increasingly, the evidence suggests 
that over some basic threshold, it is not the amount of time per se that improves 
learning outcomes, but how that allotted time is actually organized by schools and in 
classrooms. In particular, the key issue is whether students are actively engaged in 
learning activities while at school. Despite this emerging evidence, the presumed 
benefits of simply increasing instructional time have considerable currency in 
national and international policy circles. 
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Methodological Considerations 

This section briefly describes the variables employed in this paper.'* Intended annual 
instructional time is defined as the number of yearly hours that education authorities 
decide local schools should devote to the teaching of all required and optional curricu- 
lar subjects as well as other planned learning activities. This quantity of time is not the 
same as the amount of time that schools are open each year, because it subtracts school 
time intended for noninstructional purposes (e.g., recess, meals, and passing time). 

In most countries, systemwide policies concerning annual instructional hours 
are inextricably linked to official guidelines concerning the school curriculum. Thus, 
the best way to estimate annual instructional time is by compiling information from 
the following: (1) an official timetable (or school plan) that lists the subjects to be 
taught at each grade level (or education cycle) and the number of weekly periods or 
instructional hours mandated for each subject^" and (2) an official statute or admin- 
istrative decision specifying the length of the working school year in weeks or days. 
The figures for the OECD countries analyzed in this paper draw on an IBE compila- 
tion of such official curricular documents (see the methodological appendix). 

Unlike in the OECD countries, instructional time policies in the United States 
are not mandated at the national level. Policies concerning required annual instruc- 
tional hours and days are most often set by state governments or, in some cases, by 
county, city, or district officials and during collective bargaining (see Walsh chapter). 
Thus, to estimate annual instructional time in U.S. schools, information was com- 
piled from two types of sources: (1) official state legislatures and administrative 
statutes that establish the minimum yearly amount of required instructional hours 
(or days per year); and (2) official curricular guidelines that specify the minimum 
number of hours students must spend each day, week, or year on each curricular 
subject. The official documents employed in this study were found through Web 
searches and in official compilations used by state legislatures."' 

Official policies regarding intended instructional time should not be confused 
with the amount or intensity of instructional time that students actually receive. 
School surveys in both more and less developed countries indicate that many fac- 
tors — for example, school closures, teacher absenteeism and strikes, political disrup- 
tions, agricultural cycles, and natural disasters — create disjunctures between official 
time policies and classroom realities."" 

In theory, the official school curriculum encompasses several interrelated 
components: a specification of the subjects to be taught, quantities of instructional 
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time allocated to subjects, authorized textbooks to accompany classroom instruc- 
tion, authorized lesson plans or syllabi used by teachers, and directives or guidelines 
concerning pedagogy and assessments. The present paper focuses only on the first 
two components of the curriculum. 

The IBE database classified instructional time for each curricular subject or 
educational activity, by grade level, into a detailed scheme of 32 subject areas, which 
was later reclassified into 10 curricular categories. “ Language education presented a 
rather complex subject area to analyze and was divided into four categories: offi- 
cial/national; local/ regional; foreign language; and literature.^"* The determination of 
official languages was based on UNESCO’s World Culture ReporC^ In this paper, the 
time devoted to language was determined by summing instructional time for official, 
local, and regional languages as well as for literature; instructional time for foreign 
languages was analyzed separately. 

In general, it should be reiterated that the IBE classification of official curricu- 
lar subjects was based on the subject labels listed in the official timetables and not 
the actual contents of the labels. 

Findings 

The paper’s main findings are divided into two sections: the first compares up-to- 
date information on instructional time policies in OECD countries and U.S. states 
for first through ninth grades. The second examines the relative emphasis countries 
place on core subject areas: language education, mathematics, sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and aesthetic education. Information on official curricular policies in a hand- 
ful of U.S. states is highlighted and compared with the more extensive information 
available for OECD countries. 

Official Intended Instructional Time: A Comparative Perspective 

Table 1 reports annual instructional time in hrst through ninth grades in OECD coun- 
tries for the most recent period, typicaUy for the years 2000-02. For several countries, 
reliable information at the national level or for the entire country was unavailable, so 
data for more limited geopolitical entities within the countries is reported. Several 
interesting results emerge: First, during the hrst two years of primary education coun- 
tries mandate, on average, about 700 to 720 hours of instructional time per year. 
Intended instructional time increases in each subsequent grade level and reaches more 
than 900 annual hours in ninth grade — an average supplement of about 25 annual 
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hours per grade. These increases, however, are not linear: there are significant jumps 
during third through fifth grade, and then again around the transition between pri- 
mary and lower-secondary education between she and seventh grade. In between these 
transition grades, increases in annual instructional time are modest.“ 

Second, a certain degree of convergence is apparent in table 1 (note the standard 
deviations at each grade level). National policies concerning intended instructional 
time vary considerably in the early primary grades and show greater homogeneity and 
convergence in the upper grades of primary education (fourth through sixth grade) 
and, to a lesser extent, in lower-secondary education (seventh through ninth grade). 
Thus, concurrent with increases in instructional time, education systems become 
increasingly similar with respect to instructional time policies in primary education. 

Table 2 examines yearly instructional time policies for first through twelfth 
grades in 38 U.S. states. In the remaining 12 states, official time policies either do not 
exist or could not be identified. Table 2 classifies states into two groups depending 
on the availability of detailed information on noninstructional time provided by 
official sources. States that report information on time set aside for passing between 
classes, lunch, recesses, and parent-teacher conferences are placed in the first group 
of states, namely, those with “defined” instructional time policies. States lacking such 
detailed information are placed in the second group. 

For U.S. states providing detailed information on noninstructional time, we 
estimate that, on average, states allocate about 874 to 891 hours of instructional time 
in the early primary grades (first through third). This increases to between 925 and 
930 hours in fourth through sixth grade and between 960 and 982 hours during jun- 
ior high and senior high school grades. As in OECD countries, time policies are 
more heterogeneous in first through third grade and in high school grades; they are 
more homogeneous in fourth through sixth grade in elementary school.” 

The most significant finding to emerge from table 2 is that U.S. states allo- 
cate, on average, more hours per year for classroom instruction than member 
countries of OECD. Among the 27 U.S. states with fairly detailed time information, 
intended yearly instructional time favors U.S. states at all grade levels. The advantage 
of U.S. states over OECD countries is highest in the early grades of primary educa- 
tion (on average about 150 to 180 additional hours per year) and remains significant 
in the upper grades of primary education and in junior high school (ranging from 
80 to more than 150 extra hours). “ 

Tables 3a and 3b further illustrate this finding for third through fifth and sev- 
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enth through ninth grades, respectively. For example, Table 3a shows that in third 
through fifth grade, the length of the school year in most U.S. states (measured by 
annual instructional hours) tends to be longer than that of OECD countries. Only in 
Wyoming, South Carolina, Arizona, Oregon, and California are annual instructional 
time policies closer to the pattern found in OECD countries. Table 3b, which averages 
data for seventh through ninth grade, shows a similar pattern, although slightly more 
U.S. states fall within the midrange of OECD countries. In short, intended yearly 
instructional time in most U.S. states (with comparable data) tends to be higher 
than in advanced industrial countries. There is little evidence that the official time 
policies of U.S. states fall short of those prevalent in OECD countries. It would 
appear that the more pertinent question is not how much instructional time is avail- 
able, but rather how is instructional time used and for what curricular purposes? 

Which Curricular Subjects Are Emphasized in Official School Curricula? 

The subsections below examine how countries distribute annual instructional time 
into broad curricular categories and specific school subjects during the primary and 
lower-secondary grades. Comparisons between U.S. states and OECD countries are 
limited because few of the former have explicit policies specifying the amount of 
instructional time to be allocated to particular subject areas. Data for OECD coun- 
tries are more extensive, because they derive from two complementary sources: IBE 
compilations and OECD’s Education at a Glance?’’ Key findings for major curricular 
categories are noted below. 

Language Education. All countries require instruction in more than one lan- 
guage during the compulsory school years. Indeed, language education is the core 
subject area in the first nine grades of formal schooling. Instruction in all language- 
related subjects (including foreign languages) accounts for a preponderant compo- 
nent of the primary and lower-secondary curriculum. Cross-national analyses point 
to the growing prevalence of foreign language instruction during the primary school 
grades. Since the 1980s, more and more countries are requiring pupils to learn a for- 
eign language at the primary level, a requirement which is being introduced at earli- 
er stages of primary education than in the past.” The strengthening of foreign lan- 
guage instruction highlights the impact of economic and cultural globalization. 
Countervailing cultural legacies and national differences, however, continue to influ- 
ence administrative decisions as to which languages are used as a means of instruc- 
tion and which are taught in school. 
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Turning to the current situation in OECD countries, tables 4a and 4b report the 
relative emphasis on language education in third through fifth and seventh through 
ninth grades, respectively. On average, language education (excluding foreign lan- 
guages) takes up about one-third of the total instructional time in third through fifth 
grade and about 30 percent in seventh through ninth grade. As seen in table 4a, some 
countries such as Luxembourg and the Czech Republic allocate more than 40 percent of 
instructional time in third through fifth grade to language education, while others, such 
as Japan, Korea, and Iceland, allocate less than 25 percent of total instructional time. 
OECD countries differ in the extent to which they require instruction in foreign lan- 
guage(s) in third through fifth grade. Most OECD countries require foreign language 
instruction in these grades, although quite a few countries (e.g., the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, and China) do not. And among countries 
requiring instruction in a foreign language, some countries (e.g., Italy, Belgium, and 
Spain) devote more than 10 percent of total instructional time to this curricular subject. 

In the lower-secondary grades (seventh through ninth), as seen in table 4b, the 
overall emphasis on language education dechnes, but more attention is given to foreign 
languages. At this level, considerable variation is found among OECD countries in the rel- 
ative emphasis placed on language education, especially with respect to foreign languages. 
The information on curricular emphases in table 5, which reports the percentage of total 
compulsory education devoted to reading, writing, and literature, on the one hand, and 
modern foreign languages, on the other, confirms the previously noted patterns. 

Table 6 reports curricular emphases in elementary education for five U.S. states 
(Arizona, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, and Wisconsin) based on official state 
documents. (Official policies for other U.S. states were not identified.) The table sepa- 
rately averages time allocations per subject area for first through third grade and fourth 
through sixth grade. With respect to language education, two results are striking: 

• U.S. states place considerably more emphasis on language arts than the vast majority of 
OECD countries. In first through third grade, language education takes up more than 
45 percent of total instructional time, and in fourth through sixth grade, it receives 37 
percent. By contrast, the OECD average for third through fifth grade is 32 percent. 

• U.S. states apparently require little instruction in foreign language(s) in the ele- 
mentary grades, and if they do, the relative emphasis this subject receives is min- 
imal. By contrast, about three-quarters of OECD countries teach foreign lan- 
guages in third through fifth grade and, among those that do teach the subject, 
it receives greater emphasis in the official curriculum. 
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Mathematics Education. Mathematics is the second most prominent subject 
area in official school curricula.^' Although instruction in mathematics is required 
throughout primary and lower-secondary education, its relative emphasis declines in 
successive grades, particularly in secondary education. For example, OECD countries 
allocate, on average, about one-fifth (18 percent) of total instructional time to math- 
ematics in third through fifth grade (see table 4a). Countries that give greater 
emphasis to mathematics in these grades include Mexico, the Czech Republic, the 
Netherlands, Australia (Queensland), and Canada (Quebec); countries that give rela- 
tively less emphasis include Ireland, Turkey, and Korea. In the lower-secondary 
grades (seventh through ninth), the relative emphasis on mathematics education 
declines to 13 percent (see table 4b).“ Differences among QECD countries in the 
emphasis given to mathematics also tend to decline between grade levels. 

Previous research on mathematics education, which examined the 1925-85 
period,” reported a worldwide increase in the emphasis on mathematics in primary 
education over time. Recent evidence, however, suggests that this trend has halted. 
Indeed, given the media attention to, and heightened public awareness of, compara- 
tive surveys of mathematics achievement (e.g., TIMSS and PISA), and the presumed 
importance of mathematical knowledge and competencies, the global leveling off of 
emphasis on mathematics education in recent decades is rather surprising. 

The evidence on mathematics education in table 6, which summarizes official 
policies in five U.S. states, indicates that these official policies do not appear to sig- 
nificantly differ from those in QECD countries. Qn average, mathematics education 
receives 18 percent of total instructional time in U.S. states (with no difference 
between first through third and fourth through sixth grades) — exactly the same 
average percentage it receives in QECD countries. 

Science Education. Instruction in the natural and physical sciences is required 
in all QECD countries both at the primary and lower-secondary levels. The relative 
emphasis on science education increases across grade levels: for example, QECD 
countries allocate an average of 8 percent of total instruction time to the sciences in 
third through fifth grade (see table 4a) and about 11 percent in seventh through 
ninth grade (see table 4b). The emphasis placed on the sciences tends to vary more 
widely in the high school years and less during the primary school years. If instruc- 
tional time devoted to technologically oriented education or applied science is 
included (see table 5), then the overall emphasis on science-related education 
becomes even more significant. 
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Overall, countries allocate about 25 to 30 percent of total instructional time to 
instruction in mathematics, sciences, and technology. In many countries a trade-off 
occurs between mathematics, on the one hand, and sciences and technology, on the 
other, with little change to the cumulative emphasis these subjects receive in the offi- 
cial curriculum. In other words, as pupils move from primary to lower- secondary 
grades, the emphasis on mathematics declines and that on sciences and technology 
increases, with little change in the total time allocated to these three subject areas. 

A comparison between science education policies in U.S. states and OECD 
countries suggests that this area receives more attention in the United States than 
abroad (see table 6). Specifically, the U.S. states allocate, on average, 9 percent of 
instructional time to science education in first through third grade and 12 percent in 
fourth through sixth grade. The comparable figure in OECD countries (for third 
through fifth grade) is 8 percent. 

Social Sciences and the Arts. Beyond the presumed “core” of the official school 
curriculum — literacy, numeracy, and science — it is important to examine the 
emphasis countries give to history, geography, social studies, civics, environmental 
studies, arts, music, and other humanistic subjects. Although some subjects (e.g., 
history, geography, and social studies) are highly institutionalized, and feature 
prominently in official school curricula, other subjects like civics and citizenship 
education or environmental studies represent relatively “new” curricular subjects, 
which are in the process of being made legitimate. Some of these subject areas are 
the focus of considerable contestation and public controversy. 

Cross-national studies indicate that, first, the teaching of history, geogra- 
phy, civics, and, to a lesser extent, social studies is less prevalent in first through 
fourth grade, and more prevalent in fifth through eighth grade. The opposite is 
true for environmental studies. Stated differently, in most countries, instruction 
in social science subjects tends to increase in the upper grades of primary educa- 
tion and in secondary education. Second, there are clear increases in the propor- 
tion of countries worldwide that require instruction in civics and environmental 
education, mainly in the primary grades. The growing emphasis on citizenship 
education follows in the wake of the disestablishment of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USSR) and Yugoslavia, and the ongoing support for more 
open, participatory regimes. The increasing prevalence of environmental educa- 
tion exemplifies the impact of transnational social movements and changing 
international discourse in support of environmental protection and sustainable 
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development. Third, countries differ in the basic model of social science educa- 
tion they adopt: in some cases, history, geography, and civics tend to be bundled 
together; in others, an interdisciplinary subject such as social studies is taught. 
Empirically, the relative emphasis placed on history and geography is negatively 
associated with that accorded to social studies. “ These divergent models are more 
evident in the lower-secondary grades. Fourth, there is considerable consistency 
in the global trends for aesthetic education, by grade level and time period, with 
some interesting regional variation. “ 

Based on current policies (see tables 4a and 4b), OECD countries allocate, 
on average, 9 percent of instructional time to the social sciences in third through 
fifth grade and 11 percent in seventh through ninth grade. By contrast, the 
emphasis on aesthetic education is stronger in the lower grades (14 percent) 
than in the higher grades (9 percent). In the U.S. states, the subject of social 
studies receives more attention in fourth through sixth grade (on average, 12 
percent of intended time) than in OECD countries (see table 6). Instruction in 
art and music receives only 8 percent of total time, on average, considerably less 
than in most OECD countries.” 

Subject Trade-Offs in the School Curriculum. Official policies concerning 
the subjects to be emphasized in primary and lower-secondary curricula fre- 
quently involve trade-offs, owing to the zero-sum nature of intended instruc- 
tional time. Curricular reforms meant to enhance the teaching of, say, language, 
science, or technology, typically entail providing less time for other subjects. 

Such trade-offs can occur between and within subject categories (even across 
grades), and they often involve subjects that are less institutionalized worldwide. 
Existing evidence suggests that distinctive cultural forces and national legacies 
influence curricular trade-offs. 

Unreported cross-national correlations of curricular emphases provide 
information about the subjects between which curricular trade-offs tend to occur. 
They show modest negative associations between modern (computer/technology) 
and traditional (vocational) skills categories, between an emphasis on science, on 
the one hand, and religious education and environmental education, on the other. 
They also show that subjects addressing the physical health of students often 
involve a trade-off with sports. Perhaps more important, the emphasis on language 
education tends to constrain the time available for other subjects in the primary 
curriculum. For example, countries mandating relatively more time for language 
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education (excluding foreign languages) place less emphasis on sciences, arts, and 
social sciences (mainly social studies). To be sure, most associations are modest in 
magnitude (the correlations range from 0.20 to 0.40), and they are not always con- 
sistent at the primary and lower-secondary grades. Nevertheless, these relation- 
ships illustrate how ideological, organizational, and pedagogical constraints influ- 
ence the structuring of official instructional time by education authorities. 

Concluding Discussion 

In this paper, official policies on instructional time and curricular emphases were 
compared between U.S. states and OECD countries. Data on intended yearly 
instructional time (the number of hours per year children are meant to be learn- 
ing in classrooms) are one education dimension, which, if estimated carefully, can 
be validly compared across education systems. Conversely, comparing U.S. states 
and industrial countries in terms of curricular emphases (the proportion of 
intended instructional time devoted to different subjects or curricular areas) is 
more problematic. Unlike countries in much of the world, most U.S. states do not 
mandate an official curricular timetable specifying required subjects to be taught 
at each grade level. Thus, it is hard to establish with certainty the relative amount 
of time that U.S. students are taught certain subjects during the elementary or 
junior high school grades. 

Notwithstanding these qualifications, two major findings emerge from the pres- 
ent study that can, and should, inform current policy discussions in the United States. 

First and foremost, official school time in most U.S. elementary and junior 
high schools, when converted into yearly instructional hours, is higher on average 
than among OECD member countries. This suggests that since the 1980s when A 
Nation At Risk raised public consciousness for education reform because of the 
“rising tide of mediocrity,” and explicitly noted deficits in instructional time, U.S. 
education authorities have successfully increased intended instructional time per 
year relative to other advanced industrial countries. The instructional time advan- 
tage of U.S. pupils, when compared with their counterparts in developed countries 
elsewhere, ranges from 80 hours to more than 180 hours, depending on grade 
level. This does not mean that teachers and students are using this bounty of in- 
class time in efficient and effective ways or that significant pupil learning is the 
norm. It does mean that calls to raise the quantity of instructional time seem mis- 
placed, when placed in comparative perspective. The pressing issues today would 
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appear to be more curricular and pedagogical in nature — in other words, more 
qualitative than quantitative. 

The second finding, based on more tentative evidence, indicates that U.S. 
states that do establish curricular guidelines at the elementary level, allocate much 
more time to three basic subject areas — language (but not foreign language), math- 
ematics, and science — than OECD countries. This paper found that these three cur- 
ricular domains receive 73 percent of all instructional time in first through third 
grade and 68 percent in fourth through sixth grade. Among OECD countries, by 
contrast, these three subject areas receive, on average, only 57 percent of total 
instructional time in third through fifth grade. (For example, Denmark tops the list 
and allocates 67 percent of total time.) 

Thus, the elementary school curriculum in some U.S. states is dominated by 
a few subject areas. As a result, considerably less time is available for noncore sub- 
jects in the social sciences and humanities, as well as a range of other subject areas. 
This, together with the fact that foreign languages are rarely taught in elementary 
schools, means that the intended curriculum of most U.S. elementary schools 
focuses disproportionately on a relatively few areas of human knowledge and scien- 
tific pursuit. In short, the waning of curricular diversity in U.S. elementary schools, 
if validated in other states, clearly deserves further critical attention. 

Methodological Appendix 

To calculate intended annual instructional time in Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) countries, the International Bureau of 
Education (IBE) database compiled information on three quantities: 

• The duration of the “working” school year, expressed as the number of days or 
weeks that schools are open and classroom instruction is supposed to take place; 

• The number of teaching “periods” (lessons or instructional “hours”) allocated to 
each subject and grade level as specified in official curricular timetables or other 
curriculum-related documents; and 

• The average duration of “periods” (lessons or “hours”), expressed in minutes. 

Although national documents provide relatively precise information on the last 
two components, determining the exact number of working days in a typical 
school year is sometimes problematic. For example, systems that devote certain 
days to examinations, teacher in-service training, in-school holiday celebrations, or 
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extracurricular activities may include this time in official figures for “working” 
weeks. Sustained efforts were made to verify this information and subsequently 
revise, when necessary, national figures on the actual number of working school 
days for each grade level. In addition, daily or weekly time set aside for breaks and 
recreational activities was, whenever possible, deleted from estimates of intended 
instructional time. For some federal states, a national average can be calculated 
based on recommendations at the federal level. For Canada, Germany, and 
Switzerland, however, estimates at the federal level were not used because of signif- 
icant cross-province variation. 

In general, instructional time data for the 2000s is more reliable than data 
for the 1980s. The main reasons for this are as follows: (1) the use of a single 
source of data compilation (IBE), rather than multiple sources; (2) the growing 
detail and precision of official national documents; and (3) the ability to cross- 
check questionable figures by examining national sources via the Internet or 
through exchanges with official authorities. To enhance the validity of the study’s 
findings, only countries with instructional data at both time points were includ- 
ed in the analyses. Several “problematic” cases were dropped because of ques- 
tionable figures, usually for the 1980s. In short, the reported analyses are based 
on the best available data.™ 

The IBE identified scores of timetables, which were divided by historical peri- 
od and coded according to standard rules and procedures. These rules specified, for 
example, how to code subjects listed as combined subjects, interdisciplinary sub- 
jects, or electives, and how to deal with timetables accommodating regional, lin- 
guistic, cultural, or religious differences.™ As a result of the coding process, instruc- 
tional time was classified, by grade level, into either 32 detailed subject areas or 10 
more general curricular categories." 

In the end, three variables were constructed for cross-national and longitudinal 
comparisons: 

• A dichotomous variable based on whether (or not) a subject or category was 
taught in an official timetable. Using this variable, we estimated the proportion 
of countries in the world (or geographic regions) that require instruction in a 
specified subject area. 
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BEYOND THE BASICS 



• A ratio variable based on the percentage of total instructional time that was allo- 
cated to each curricular subject or category. Using this variable, we estimated the 
percentage of total instructional time allocated to different subjects, that is, the 
relative emphasis on different subjects in the official curriculum. 

• An interval variable based on the number of yearly hours of instruction devoted 
to each subject area, per grade or education level (primary, lower secondary, or 
upper secondary) . This variable estimates the quantity of annual instructional 
time that students are expected to learn various subject areas. 
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TABLE 1: INTENDED YEARLY INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS IN OECD 
COUNTRIES, CIRCA 2000-2, BY GRADE LEVEL 



TOTAL YEARLY INSTRUCTIONAL TIME IN OECD COUNTRIES 



Country 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


Australia (Queensland)^ 


860 


860 


860 


800 


800 


800 


800 


800 


800 


Austria 


630 


630 


750 


750 


870 


960 


960 


990 


1020 


Belgium (German community)^ 


850 


850 


850 


850 


851 


851 


971 


971 


971 


Canada (Quebec)^ 


8H6 


846 


846 


846 


846 


846 


900 


900 


900 


Czech Rep. 


570 


627 


656 


684 


713 


770 


798 


855 


855 


Denmark 


660 


683 


773 


773 


803 


840 


900 


990 


900 


Finland (min.)’ 


542 


542 


656 


656 


684 


684 


855 


855 


855 


France (est.)’ 


936 


936 


936 


936 


936 


858 


858 


858 


858 


Germany (Berlin) 


478 


591 


675 


731 


816 


816 


816 


788 


872 


Greece 


656 


656 


683 


761 


761 


761 


919 


919 


919 


Flungary 


555 


555 


624 


624 


693 


692 


763 


762 


832 


Iceland 


681 


681 


681 


681 


747 


747 


793 


815 


816 


Ireland 


702 


702 


885 


885 


885 


885 


885 


885 


1080 


Italy (est.)’ 


850 


850 


950 


950 


950 


917 


917 


917 


933 


Japan 


587 


630 


683 


709 


709 


709 


817 


817 


817 


Korea, Rep. of 


554 


567 


658 


658 


726 


726 


867 


867 


867 


Luxembourg 


840 


840 


840 


840 


840 


840 


900 


900 


900 


Mexico 


800 


800 


800 


800 


800 


800 


1167 


1167 


1167 


Netherlands 


850 


850 


850 


850 


950 


950 


950 


950 


1067 


Norway 


570 


570 


570 


570 


770 


770 


770 


855 


855 


Poland 


656 


656 


656 


798 


798 


798 


884 


884 


884 


Portugal 


840 


840 


840 


840 


918 


918 


972 


972 


972 


Slovakia 


614 


644 


702 


731 


761 


819 


848 


848 


848 


Spain (average)’ 


788 


788 


788 


788 


788 


788 


1050 


1050 


1120 


Sweden (average)’ 


741 


741 


741 


741 


741 


741 


741 


741 


741 


Switzerland (Zurich)’ 


527 


611 


694 


749 


805 


805 


944 


944 


944 


Turkey 


720 


720 


720 


720 


720 


720 


720 


720 


792 


UK (England)’ 


792 


792 


846 


846 


846 


846 


900 


900 


900 


OECD Average 


703 


716 


758 


770 


805 


809 


881 


890 


910 


Standard Deviation 


129 


114 


100 


91 


77 


74 


96 


96 


102 


India (est.) 


720 


720 


720 


720 


720 


900 


900 


900 


900 


China 


765 


791 


816 


842 


842 


842 


918 


944 


918 


Russian Federation 


545 


638 


638 


638 


791 


816 


867 


893 


893 



Source: International Bureau of Education (Geneua), 5th Edition of World Data on Education 

1 Data represents Queensland state only. 5 Estimate. 

2 Data represents German Community. 6 Average. 

3 Data represents Quebec only. 7 Data represents Zurich only. 

H Data represents minimum required time. 8 Data represents England only. 
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TABLE 2: INTENDED ANNUAL INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS FOR TWO CATEGORI 





NUMBER OF 


REQUI 


RED YEARLY 


Grade 


1 


2 


3 


H 


Arizona 


712 


712 


712 


890 


Arkansas 


1068 


1068 


1068 


1068 


California' 


810 


810 


810 


870 


Colorado'^ 


932 


932 


932 


932 


Connecticut 


900 


900 


900 


900 


Georgia 


810 


810 


810 


900 


Idaho 


810 


810 


810 


900 


Indiana' 


870 


870 


870 


870 


Iowa 


990 


990 


990 


990 


Kansas'* 


962 


962 


962 


962 


Louisiana 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


Maine 


875 


875 


875 


875 


Maryland 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


Massachusetts 


900 


900 


900 


900 


Michigan' 


9"t8 


948 


948 


948 


Mississippi 


900 


900 


900 


900 


Missouri 


957 


957 


957 


928 


Montana' 


690 


690 


690 


1050 


New Hampshire 


945 


945 


945 


945 


New York 


990 


990 


990 


990 


Ohio 


910 


910 


910 


910 


Oregon"' 


780 


780 


780 


870 


South Carolina"'* 


810 


810 


810 


810 


South Dakota"' 


843 


843 


843 


930.5 


Utah 


810 


990 


990 


990 


Vermont 


700 


700 


962.5 


962.5 


Virginia 


990 


990 


990 


990 


Wisconsin" 


930 


930 


930 


930 


Wyoming 


781 


781 


781 


781 


Avg. hours for States with defined instructional time policies (n=29) 


888 


894 


903 


935 


Standard Deviation 


105 


106 


100 


72 


Alabama* 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


Kentucky” 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


Nebraska”* 


1032 


1032 


1032 


1032 


New Mexico”* 


938 


938 


938 


938 


North Carolina* 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


Oklahoma""* 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


Pennsylvania* 


900 


900 


900 


900 


Tennesse* 


1170 


1170 


1170 


1170 


Washington* 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


Avg. hours for states without defined instructional time policies (n=9) 


1024 


1024 


1024 


1024 



** Alaska, Delaioare, Florida, Hatvaii, Illinois, Minnesota. Nevada, Netv Jersey, North Dakota, Rhode Island. Texas and West Virginia are excluded from the table 
because they do no have explicit policies on required instructional time. The category of “defined" instructional policies refers to States that explicitly mention daily, 
weekly or annual time set aside for one or all of the following activities: recess, lunch, passing lime to move from class to class, and teacher-parent conferences, 
which can be subtracted to calculate a more comparable figure with time policies in OECD countries. 

*''The quantities used for estimating instructional time in states where the policy does not specify time allocation: passing time (time spent transferring between classes), 10 
min. per day; recess, 30 min. per day; parent-teacher conferences 30 hours per year; Lunch, 30 minutes per day. These numbers are based on trends in states that specify time 
allocation for these activities. 

1 California includes 10 min. passing time (time spent transferring between classes) per day in its instructional time. For the purpose of this study, passing time was 
subtracted from yearly total. 

2 Colorado includes parent-teacher conference time in their instructional time policies. This time was deleted for the purposes of this table. 

3 Indiana includes passing time in their instructional time. Estimate for passing per day subtracted. 



ES OF US STATES, BY GRADE LEVEL (see notes at end of table) 



INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS BY STATE AND GRADE 



5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Days/year 


890 


890 


720 


720 


720 


720 


720 


720 


180 


1068 


1068 


1068 


1068 


1068 


1068 


1068 


1068 


178 


870 


870 


870 


870 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


180 


932 


932 


1032 


1032 


1032 


1032 


1032 


1032 


160 


900 


900 


900 


900 


900 


900 


900 


900 


170 


900 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


180 


900 


900 


900 


900 


990 


990 


990 


990 


170 


870 


870 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


180 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


962.5 


180 


962 


962 


1055 


1055 


1055 


1055 


1055 


1054 


186 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


175 


875 


875 


875 


875 


875 


875 


875 


850 


173 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1170 


1170 


1170 


1170 


180 


900 


900 


900 


900 


990 


990 


990 


990 


180 


948 


948 


1038 


1038 


1038 


1038 


1038 


1038 


180 


900 


900 


900 


900 


900 


900 


900 


900 


180 


928 


928 


928 


928 


1040 


1040 


1040 


1040 


174 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


180 


945 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


180 


990 


990 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


180 


910 


910 


910 


910 


910 


910 


910 


910 


182 


870 


870 


870 


870 


960 


960 


960 


960 


X 


810 


810 


810 


810 


900 


900 


900 


900 


180 


930.5 


930.5 


930.5 


930.5 


930.5 


930.5 


930.5 


930.5 


170 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


180 


962.5 


962.5 


962.5 


962.5 


962.5 


962.5 


962.5 


962.5 


175 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


990 


180 


930 


930 


1107 


1107 


1107 


1107 


1107 


1107 


180 


781 


781 


1021 


1021 


1021 


1021 


1021 


1021 


175 


935 


940 


979 


979 


993 


993 


993 


991 


177 


72 


73 


92 


92 


86 


86 


86 


88 


5 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


175 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


175 


1032 


1032 


1032 


1032 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


X 


938 


938 


1028 


1028 


1028 


1028 


1028 


1028 


180 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


180 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


1080 


X 


900 


900 


900 


900 


990 


990 


990 


990 


180 


1170 


1170 


1170 


1170 


1170 


1170 


1170 


1170 


180 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


180 


1024 


1024 


1034 


1034 


1050 


1050 


1050 


1050 


179 



H Kansas instructional time calculations include parent teacher conferences, 
passing lime and recess. Thirty minutes of instructional time is allotted daily 
for recess grades 1-6 For this table lime allotted for recess tvas subtracted. 
Estimates of parent teacher con/erences (30 hrs.) and passing time (10 
min/day) were subtracted. 

5 Components of instructional time unclear. 

6 This time includes passing time, recess and parent-teacher conferences. Times 
adjusted based on estimates for passing time, recess and parent teacher conferences. 

7 These times include passing time. Times adjusted based on estimates for 
passing lime. 

8 This time includes recess and passing time. Times have not been adjusted. 



9 Includes passing time. Time allotted (22 hours) for parent-teacher confer- 
ences subfracfed. Time has been adjusted based on estimates for passing time. 

10 Components of Instructional lime unclear. 

11 Time included (up to 30 hours) for parent-teacher con/erences subfracfed. 

12 Hours included (up to 32) for parenfs teacher conferences subtracted. 

13 Passing time and recess included. Times adjusted based on estimates for 
passing time and recess. 

1H30 minutes of lunch and recess is included in instructional time for grades 
1-8 and excluded in grades 9-12. 30 min. per day was subtracted for both 
lunch and recess. 

‘ Components included instructional time unclear 



TABLE 3A: COMPARISONS OF YEARLY INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 
BETWEEN OECD COUNTRIES AND SELECT US AVERAGE FOR 
GRADES 3-5 (AGES 8-10) 



Maryland 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Virginia 
Utah 
New York 
Lowa 
Vermont 
Kansas 
Italy (est.) 
Michigan 
New Hampshire 
Missouri 
France (est.) 
Colorado 
Wisconsin 
Montana 
Ohio 
South Dakota 
Mississippi 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Ireland 
Netherlands 
Maine 
Indiana 
Idaho 
Georgia 
Portugal 

Belgium (German Community) 
California 
UK (England) 
Canada (Quebec) 
Oregon 
Luxembourg 
China 
Arizona 
Australia (Queensland) 
South Carolina 
Mexico 
Austria 
Spain 
Denmark 
Wyoming 
Poland 
Switzerland (Zurich) 
Sweden (Average) 
Germany (Berlin) 
Greece 
Slovakia 
India (est.) 
Turkey 
Iceland 
Japan 

Russian Federation 
Czech Rep. 
Korea, Rep. of 
Finland (min.) 
Hungary 
Norway 



'Sources: International Bureau of Education (Geneua), 5th Edition of World Data on Education and US State Web sites. 
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TABLE 3B: COMPARISONS OF YEARLY INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 
BETWEEN OECD COUNTRIES AND SELECT US AVERAGE FOR 
GRADES 7-9 (AGES 8-10) 



Mexico 
Maryland 
Wisconsin 
New York 
Spain (average) 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Montana 
Louisiana 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Colorado 
Wyoming 
Virginia 
Utah 

New Hampshire 
Iowa 
Georgia 
Austria 
Netherlands 
Portugal 

Belgium (German community) 
Missouri 
Vermont 
Ireland 
Switzerland (Zurich) 
South Dakota 
Massachusetts 
Idaho 
California 
Denmark 
China 
Italy (est.) 
Greece 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Mississippi 
Connecticut 
India (est.) 
UK (England) 
Luxembourg 
Canada (Quebec) 
Russian Federation 
Poland 
Maine 
Korea, Rep. of 
France (est.) 
Finland (min.) 
Slovakia 
South Carolina 
Czech Rep. 
Norway 
Germany (Berlin) 
Japan 
Iceland 
Australia (Queensland) 
Hungary 
Turkey 
Sweden (average) 
Arizona 



m 



Additiona} States haue been excluded because their instructional policies ivere not comparable. 
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TABLE HA: 

CURRICULAR EMPHASES: PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 
IN GRADES 3-5 ALLOCATED TO SELECT SUBJECT AREAS, 

IN OECD COUNTRIES, 2000-02; 





All Language 
Instruction except 
foreign languages 


Foreign 

Language(s) 


Mathematics 


Luxembourg 


46 


0 


18 


Mexico 


30 


0 


25 


Czech Republic 


33 


8 


21 


Slovakia 


31 


5 


20 


Greece 


31 


7 


14 


Spain (Valencia) 


27 


10 


20 


Netherlands 


39 


0 


21 


Germany (Berlin) 


24 


12 


19 


Australia (Queensland) 


24 


5 


21 


Hungary 


27 


9 


16 


UK (England) (average) 


32 


0 


19 


Belgium (German comm.) 


23 


13 


18 


Denmark 


26 


9 


17 


Italy (est.) 


20 


10 


20 


France (est.) 


24 


6 


20 


Sweden (est.) 


25 


7 


15 


Norway 


25 


6 


16 


Austria 


24 


8 


15 


Finland (min.) 


20 


9 


17 


Ireland (est.) 


33 


0 


13 


Turkey 


27 


4 


13 


Canada (Quebec)* 


30 


X 


21 


Poland (est.) 


20 


7 


15 


Korea Rep. of 


21 


4 


13 


Switzerland (Zurich) 


21 


0 


18 


Japan 


23 


01 


16 


Iceland 


18 


2 


14 


OECD Average 


27 


5 


18 


Standard Deviation 


6 


4 


3 


China 


24 


0 


15 


Russian Fed. 


32 


4 


16 



’ In grades i-6, Canada only allocates intended instructional time in lan$ua$e and math. This is symbolized by x. 
**Social Sciences include history, ^eo^raphy, social studies, cioics and environmental studies. 
mus/c, crafts and performance arts. 
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Science 


% instructional 
allocated to 
core subjects 


Social 

Sciences** 


Aesthetic 

Education*** 


% of total instructional 
time allocated to 
non-core subjects 


6 


70 


2 


11 


7 


15 


70 


20 


5 


13 


7 


69 


7 


12 


10 


10 


66 


6 


16 


11 


13 


65 


11 


10 


10 


9 


65 


9 


12 


10 


H 


64 


5 


17 


11 


8 


63 


8 


15 


12 


11 


61 


4 


12 


8 


9 


60 


4 


22 


13 


9 


60 


8 


8 


8 


6 


60 


15 


11 


13 


8 


59 


4 


15 


10 


7 


57 


17 


13 


15 


5 


56 


14 


12 


13 


7 


54 


9 


13 


11 


6 


53 


7 


15 


11 


5 


52 


8 


20 


14 


5 


51 


7 


27 


17 


4 


51 


10 


13 


12 


7 


51 


12 


9 


11 


X 


51 


X 


X 


X 


9 


50 


5 


4 


4 


10 


49 


10 


13 


12 


9 


49 


9 


27 


18 


9 


48 


9 


12 


10 


4 


39 


6 


15 


11 


7 


57 


8 


13 


11 


3 


8 


4 


6 


3 


4 


44 


4 


12 


8 


5 


57 


5 


11 


8 



1 Foreign }an$ua$e instruction in grades 3-6 may fall under “periods for 3 Ireland may allocate time to two native lan^ua^es (Irish and English), 

integrated studies” or may be incorporated into other subjects. H This is the information that loas ai>/a/ab/e in the official timetables. 

2 Time is allotted to first and second lan^ua^es (french and en§lish). 
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TABLE B: 

PERCENTAGE OF ANNUAL INSTRUCTIONAL TIME IN GRADES 7-9 
ALLOCATED TO SELECT SUBJECT AREAS, IN OECD COUNTRIES, 2000-02 





All Language 
Instruction except 
foreign languages 


Foreign 

Language(s) 


Mathematics 


Denmark 


19 


22 


13 


Luxembourg 


3H 


13 


12 


Switzerland (Zurich) 


25 


9 


12 


Hungary 


14 


14 


11 


Greece 


24 


15 


11 


Austria 


28 


9 


9 


Slovakia 


15 


10 


15 


Mexico 


14 


9 


14 


Sweden (est.) 


11 


18 


16 


Italy (est.) 


25 


11 


13 


Netherlands 


23 


7 


17 


Turkey 


15 


13 


14 


Canada (Quebec)* 


28 


02 


15 


Belgium (German comm.) 


16 


17 


14 


Germany (Berlin) 


14 


12 


14 


Czech Republic 


14 


10 


14 


Iceland 


15 


17 


11 


Spain (Valencia) 


20 


10 


10 


Poland (est.) 


15 


10 


13 


Ireland (est.) 


30 


03 


10 


Finland (min.) 


11 


16 


11 


Norway 


17 


10 


13 


France (est.) 


16 


11 


13 


Australia (Queensland) 


13 


8 


13 


UK (England) (average) 


12 


8 


13 


Korea Rep. of 


13 


10 


11 


Japan 


12 


11 


11 


OECD Average 


18 


11 


13 


Standard Deviation 


7 


4 


2 


China 


16 


11 


14 


Russian Fed. 


16 


9 


14 



* In grades 1-6, Canada only allocates intended instructional time in lan$ua$e and math. This is symbolized by x. 
**Social Sciences include history, ^eo^raphy, social studies, cioics and environmental studies. 

***Arts, music, crafts and performance arts. 
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Science 


Yo of total instructiona 
time allocated to 
core subjects 


Social 

Sciences** 


Aesthetic 

Education*** 


% of total instructional 
time allocated to 
non-core subjects 


13 


67 


14 


1 


8 


H 


64 


12 


10 


11 


17 


62 


04 


15 


8 


21 


60 


8 


13 


11 


10 


60 


12 


6 


9 


12 


59 


12 


11 


12 


17 


57 


16 


8 


12 


19 


56 


18 


6 


12 


10 


56 


10 


8 


9 


7 


56 


17 


10 


13 


8 


55 


11 


11 


11 


13 


55 


12 


5 


9 


11 


54 


14 


9 


12 


7 


53 


11 


2 


7 


13 


52 


13 


11 


12 


14 


51 


14 


9 


12 


7 


50 


7 


14 


10 


11 


50 


10 


11 


10 


13 


50 


14 


3 


8 


10 


50 


7 


8 


7 


12 


49 


9 


8 


9 


9 


48 


11 


13 


12 


7 


48 


13 


7 


10 


11 


45 


4 


9 


6 


12 


45 


13 


8 


11 


11 


44 


10 


8 


9 


11 


44 


10 


8 


9 


11 


53 


11 


9 


10 


4 


6 


3 


3 


2 


12 


52 


17 


6 


11 


15 


55 


14 


5 


10 



1 Foreign }an$ua$e instruction in grades 3-6 mayfal} under “periods for 
integrated studies" or may be incorporated into other subjects. 

2 Time is allotted to first and second lan$ua§es (french and en§lish). 
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3 Ireland may allocate time to tivo native lan§ua$es (Irish and English). 
H This is the information that loas auialable in the official timetables. 



TABLE 5: INSTRUCTION TIME PER SUBJECT AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 



COMPULSORY CORE CURRICULUM 



Reading, 
writing and 
literature 

(1) 


Modern 

foreign 

languages 

(5) 


Math 

(2) 


Science 

(3) 


Technology 

(6) 


Social 

Studies 

(4) 


Arts 

(7) 


Physical 

Education 

(8) 


Australia' 


13 


1 


9 


2 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Austria 


2H 


8 


16 


10 


n 


3 


18 


10 


Belgium (FI.)' 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Belgium (Fr.)' 


a 


5 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


7 


Czech Republic^ 


24 


13 


19 


9 


n 


11 


14 


8 


Denmark 


26 


7 


16 


8 


n 


4 


22 


11 


England 


27 


n 


22 


10 


9 


8 


8 


7 


Finland 


23 


9 


16 


11 


n 


2 


14 


9 


France 


30 


9 


19 


5 


3 


10 


9 


14 


Germany 


21 


9 


18 


7 


1 


5 


15 


11 


Greece 


29 


10 


14 


11 


n 


11 


8 


7 


Flungary 


28 


9 


16 


6 


n 


7 


15 


11 


Iceland 


16 


4 


15 


8 


6 


8 


12 


9 


Ireland 


29 


x(13) 


12 


4 


n 


8 


12 


4 


Italy' 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Japan 


19 


n 


15 


9 


n 


9 


10 


9 


Korea 


19 


5 


13 


10 


2 


10 


13 


10 


Luxembourg’ 


25 


21 


18 


6 


n 


2 


11 


10 


Mexico 


30 


n 


25 


15 


n 


20 


5 


5 


Netherlands' 


30 


2 


19 


x(4) 


2 


15 


10 


7 


New Zealand 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Norway 


23 


6 


15 


7 


n 


8 


16 


7 


Poland” 


21 


11 


16 


12 


5 


5 


5 


12 


Portugal” 


15 


11 


12 


9 


12 


6 


6 


9 


Scotland 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Slovak Republic 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Spain 


22 


13 


17 


9 


n 


9 


11 


11 


Sweden 


22 


12 


14 


12 


x(3) 


13 


7 


8 


Switzerland 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Turkey 


19 


9 


13 


10 


n 


10 


7 


7 


United States 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


OECD average' 


24 


8 


16 


9 


2 


8 


11 


9 


EU19 average 


25 


9 


16 


9 


2 


7 


12 


9 


Chile” 


13 


5 


13 


10 


5 


10 


8 


5 


Israel 


11 


11 


19 


7 


x(13) 


11 


n 


7 


Russian Federation” 26 


10 


16 


6 


6 


10 


6 


6 



’Source: OECD. See Annex 3 for notes (iuu>u>.oecd.or^/edu/ea|2006| Please refer to the Reader's Guide for information concerning the symbols replacing missing data. 

1 Ausfra//a, Belgium (Fr.) and Bel$ium(Fl.) are not included in the averages. 

2 For 9'lo-lO-year-olds, social sfudies is included in science. 

3 For 9 and lO-year-oIds the curriculum is largely flexible, for 11-year-olds it is about the same as for 12 and 13-year-olds 
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COMPULSORY INSTRUCTION TIME FOR 9-11 YEAR OLDS (2004) 



COMPULSORY CORE CURRICULUM 



Religion 

(9) 


Practical and 
vocational 
skills 

(10) 


other 

(11) 


TOTAL 

compulsory core 
curriculum 

(12) 


Compulsory 

flexible 

curriculum 

(13) 


TOTAL 

Compulsory 

curriculum 

(19) 


Non-compulsory 

curriculum 

(15) 


1 


n 


1 


92 


58 


100 


n 


8 


x(12) 


3 


100 


x(12) 


100 


m 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


7 


a 


n 


19 


81 


100 


n 


n 


n 


n 


97 


3 


100 


n 


9 


n 


3 


100 


n 


100 


n 


5 


n 


5 


100 


n 


100 


n 


6 


n 


n 


90 


10 


100 


3 


n 


n 


n 


100 


n 


100 


n 


7 


n 


3 


97 


3 


100 


n 


7 


n 


2 


100 


n 


100 


n 


n 


9 


9 


100 


n 


100 


15 


3 


5 


3 


89 


11 


100 


n 


10 


n 


19 


92 


8 


100 


n 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


100 


n 


n 


n 


21 


91 


9 


100 


m 


n 


2 


3 


87 


13 


100 


n 


7 


n 


n 


100 


n 


100 


n 


n 


n 


n 


100 


n 


100 


n 


9 


n 


12 


100 


n 


100 


n 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


9 


n 


9 


100 


n 


100 


n 


8 


n 


9 


100 


n 


100 


20 


n 


n 


17 


97 


3 


100 


3 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


x(13) 


n 


n 


91 


9 


100 


n 


x(9) 


7 


n 


99 


6 


100 


n 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


7 


9 


1 


91 


9 


100 


20 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


9 


1 


5 


96 


9 


100 


3 


9 


1 


9 


97 


3 


100 


3 


5 


a 


2 


79 


21 


100 


m 


7 


n 


n 


79 


26 


100 


32 


n 


n 


n 


87 


13 


100 


m 



German as a language of instruction is included in “Reading, loriiin^ and literature" in addition to the mother fondue £uxembur^/sh. 

5 Includes 9 and 11-year-olds only. 

6 Includes 10 to 11-year-olds only. 
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TABLE 6: PERCENTAGE OF WEEKLY INSTRUCTIONAL MINUTES REQUIRED 




*Wisconsin instructional minutes differ from ^rade to ^rade. This chart shows the auera$e instructional minutes in grades 
l-3andH'6. 

**This figure is an average. The state requires 100 minutes of foreign lan$ua$e instruction per week in grades 5 and 6. 
***Wisconsin also has instructional time policies for the following subjects: Enuironmental Education, Computer Literacy 
and Career Exploration. Time for these subjects is worked into other relevant subjects. 

****Massachusetts data is based on grades 2 and 5, respectively. 

*****Data based on study of average hours of instruction in selected subjects from 200H~05, and so does not necessarily 
represent present policies. Only grades 2 and 5 are represented on this data. The other category includes: computer edu~ 
cation, family and consumer science and technology education. 
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IN EACH SUBJECT AREA IN THREE US STATES, GRADES 1-3 & GRADES 4-6 




Massachusetts**** 


Missouri 


Wisconsin* 


Average 


47 


47 


42 


46 


1 


0 


0 


0 


19 


19 


16 


18 


10 


9 


7 


9 


10 


9 


9 


9 


0 


4 


5 


3 


4 


4 


9 


6 


6 


8 


10 


8 


3 


0 


0 


1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1550 


1590 


1582 


1619 


Massachusetts**** 


Missouri 


Wisconsin* 


Average 


37 


39 


30 


37 


1 


0 




1 


19 


19 


15 


18 


14 


13 


11 


12 


14 


13 


13 


12 


0 


4 


7 


3 


5 


4 


9 


6 


7 


8 


10 


8 


4 


0 


0 


2 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1565 


1540 


1673*** 


1623 
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(*) Acknowledgments: This paper draws upon a global analysis of annual instructional time pre- 
pared with the collaboration of Massimo Amadio, which was submitted as a background paper for 
the 2005 EFA Global Monitoring Report: The Quality Imperative http://www.efareport.unesco.org 

Major institutional support for the Comparative Curriculum Project, including the analyses 
reported herein, was provided by UNESCO’s International Bureau of Education (Geneva, 
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National Commission for UNESCO. The ideas and opinions expressed in this paper do not repre- 
sent the views of the aforementioned institutions. Special thanks go to Erin Tanner for her 
extremely valuable research assistance. 

‘ In I960, 20 countries signed the OECD Convention and 10 additional countries joined the 
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Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, South Korea, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Slovak Republic, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

^ A special methodological appendix details the data sources used for instructional time estimates 
and measures of the official curriculum. For further information, see Aaron Benavot with the 
collaboration of Massimo Amadio, 

A Global Study of Intended Instructional Time and Official School Curricula, 1980-2000 (Geneva, 
2005), background report prepared for UNESCO’s EFA Global Monitoring Report, The Quality 
Imperative (2005). 

’ In Latin America, see Juan Casassus, S. Cusato, J. Froemel, and J. Palafox, First International 
Comparative Study of Language, Mathematics and Associated Factors for Students in the 3rd and 
4th Year of Primary School, Second Report (English translation), Latin American Laboratory for 
the Assessment of Quality in Education (Santiago: UNESCO-ChUe, 2002). In other regions, see 
the Southern and Eastern African Consortium for Monitoring Educational Quality; and the 
Monitoring Learning Achievement Project. 

* See Brian Holmes, and Martin McLean, The Curriculum: A Comparative Perspective (London: 
Unwin Hyman, 1989); William Cummings, “The Institutions of Education: Compare, Compare, 
Compare!” Comparative Education Review 43 (November 1999): 413-37. 

^ Ivor F. Goodson, The Making of Curriculum: Collected Essays (London: Falmer Press, 1995); 
Herbert Kliebard, The Struggle for the American Curriculum, 1893-1958 (Boston, MA: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1986). 

‘ Adapted from Aaron Benavot, “A Critical Analysis of Comparative Research: Education for 
Learning to Live Together,” Prospects 32 (March 2002): 51-73. See also, John W. Meyer, David H. 
Kamens, Aaron Benavot, Yun-Kyung Cha, and Suk-Ying Wong, School Knowledge for the Masses: 
World Models and National Primary Curricular Categories in the Twentieth Century (London: 

The Falmer Press, 1992); Elizabeth McEneany and John W. Meyer. “The Content of the 
Curriculum: An Institutionalist Perspective,” in Handbook of the Sociology of Education, ed. 
Maureen Hallinan, 189-211. (New York: Kluwer/Plenum, 2000). 
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(February 1991): 137-80. 
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America, Sub-Saharan Africa, and East Asia, hut increasing in importance in Western and 
Eastern Europe, South and West Asia, and the Arab States. 

’’ For further evidence on the marginalization of aesthetic education, see Massimo Amadio, N. 
Truong, and J. Tschurenev, “Instructional Time and the Place of Aesthetic Education in School 
Curricula at the Beginning of the Twenty-First Century,” IBE Working Papers on Curriculum 
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Comfortable with Big Ideas 



• • • 

John Backus 

Venture Capitalist and Founder of New Atlantic Ventures 

It wasn’t until I began to write this essay at the request of the Fordham Foundation 
that I reflected on the impact that my K-12 education has had on my success in the 
business world. Every day I apply some of the practical business strategies that I 
learned at Stanford University, where I was both an undergraduate and a master of 
business administration student. Additionally, the friendships I formed there provided 
an important dimension of my professional life, both as an executive and as a venture 
capitalist. Through this writing, however, I came to recognize the subtle yet more pow- 
erful impact that my early childhood education has had on my career and my life. 

As a founder and managing partner of a venture capital firm, I try to make 
informed investments in emerging technology companies. We look for a combination 
of great entrepreneurs, fast-growing markets, big ideas, and proprietary technology. But 
at its simplest level, my job boils down to two things: selection and adding value. We 
first have to select the right team to back and then we have to add value to the business. 

For every company we invest in (perhaps three to five each year), we review hun- 
dreds of businesses and meet in person with scores of teams. Each day we receive dozens of 
business plans and PowerPoint presentations. We don’t evaluate and score each idea. We try 
to find — quickly — the one or two best ideas and schedule a meeting to learn more. At this 
stage, it is aU about efficiency. I immediately dismiss an incoming plan with poor grammar, 
faulty reasoning, or typos. It makes me think the writer is dumb, lazy, sloppy, or all of the 
above. These are not the skills that make a successful entrepreneur. The process under- 
scores for me the importance of grounding students, early in hfe, with the fundamental 
skills of grammar, rhetoric, and logic as essential components of a hberal education. 

Once we invest in a company, we work as their financial partner to help them 
create a strong vision, plot strategy, complete their senior management teams, form 
strategic partnerships, build advisory boards, recruit outside board members, attract 
additional value-added investors, find customers, and plan exit strategies. To be suc- 
cessful at this task — that is, helping entrepreneurs build great companies — we use a 
range of intellectual and interpersonal skills, all of which, in my case, I developed 
early in life within the context of my education. 
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I began my elementary school education in Caracas, Venezuela, where I lived 
through the fourth grade. I was different than others around me. I looked different, I 
spoke a different language, and I was steeped in a culture that was different than what 
I saw when I went home each day. It was a given that I learned to appreciate the histo- 
ry, geography, art, and music of another culture and language. Just as I discovered 
that Simon Bolivar was the George Washington of Venezuela, I learned that “differ- 
ent” didn’t mean better or worse — instead, it expanded the horizons through which I 
viewed the world. We can’t send all American kids abroad for school, but we can 
immerse them in other cultures through systematic instruction in history, geography, 
civics, art, music, and more. For me, in my business, this experience matters because 
the breakthrough ideas and entrepreneurs are not obvious. The ability to think out- 
side one’s comfort zone, or grasp another’s idea that is not your own, are skills that 
we learn early in life, in the classroom, not in our homogeneous communities. 

The investors in our fund come not only from the United States, but also from 
Japan, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and beyond. Our companies have operations in 
the United Kingdom, India, China, Ukraine, and 20 other countries. I have no doubt 
that my early education about other countries’ histories and cultures has made me a 
better investor. 

I believe that successful entrepreneurs don’t simply stumble on good ideas. 
Successful entrepreneurs are prepared, knowledgeable, dedicated, and hard working. 
They are inspired and able to think outside of the box. They see what others do not 
see or are unwilling to see. They are comfortable with big ideas and willing to take 
risks. They are the ones who wrote papers that were different than those of their 
classmates — papers that made their teachers think. 
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Excellence for Its Own Sake 



• • • 

Matthew Bogdanos‘ 

Assistant District Attorney in Manhattan; Marine officer; author Thieves of Baghdad^ 

There has been much fanfare in the media about my seemingly inconsistent 
pursuits: a New York City homicide prosecutor who is also a published author, a 
combat Marine who can read classical Greek and Latin, and a middleweight boxer 
who once danced ballet. The attention is misplaced, however, because I have no spe- 
cial talents. But I am driven. And the basis of that drive is my firm belief that all of 
these pursuits come from the same place. It all started with a book. 

When I was 12 years old, my mother — a waitress in my family’s Greek restau- 
rant in lower Manhattan — gave me a copy of the Iliad. For me, reading the Iliad and 
inhabiting Homer’s world of heroes, duty, and honor transported me to another place. 
Reading about that world pretty much set the course for everything else I’ve done 
since. Indeed, it was identification with the Bronze Age Greeks and their values that led 
me to take up boxing, to join the Marines, and to become a prosecutor. And it was my 
fascination with history — reinforced by a rigorous liberal arts education — and my 
appreciation of the Greek concepts of themis (what’s right) and arete (excellence for its 
own sake) that made me want to track down some of the world’s oldest and most pre- 
cious antiquities that had been stolen from the Iraq Museum in April 2003. 

Historically, the life of action and the life of the mind (or artistic sensibility) 
have always been two halves of a single whole. Today, when we conjure up the classi- 
cal Greek ideals, we think of philosophy and art, but even in their greatest contribu- 
tions to aesthetics, Greek society was all about agon — competition. Each year in 
Athens, the presentation of new plays was such a competition, with Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and others vying for the prize in playwriting. But agon does not mean 
hostility. In almost every boxing match since the ancient Olympics, you’ll see the 
fighters hug each other after the last round. 

In my view, then, being efficient and ruthless on the battlefield is entirely consis- 
tent with being a loving, fully sensate human being. It is not so much a question of 
bouncing back and forth but of integrating. At times, being a good military officer 
means having compassion and sensitivity: witness Siegfried Sassoon, winner of the 
Military Cross for his bravery during the Battle of the Somme, who wrote poems from 
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the trenches in World War I, expressing the same tender “watch while they sleep” con- 
cern for his men on the battlefield that I have experienced with my children. At times, 
being a good parent means being tough and demanding. Witness those parents sturdy 
enough to be the solid brick wall a teenager can rail against, even beat his fist against, 
without the inhibiting fear of doing damage. We should take down the wall we’ve set 
up between being fiercely loving and being occasionally fierce. 

Arete is a Greek word, but we don’t have to say it in Greek for the concept to 
sound out of place. Even in English it’s something of an anachronism. But honor is 
not some antique refinement, like knowing classical languages. Elonor and education 
are force multipliers. If you decide in advance to act honorably, then, when the 
moment arises, you know exactly what to do. It doesn’t mean you do it, but at least it 
points you in the right direction straight as the needle to the pole. 

The concept of honor, like the concept of bravery, is a form of mental condi- 
tioning for the individual. Culture and custom, codes and systems of honor, are soci- 
ety’s version of the same kind of conditioning — only in this case, it’s a form of socie- 
tal muscle memory. Liberal arts education helps guide us in this collective training. 
In a very real sense, then, it offers a possible answer to Juvenal’s question of the first 
century, “Who will guard the guardians?” We all will as a society based on the code 
we have established. “What is honored in a country,” Plato observed, “will be culti- 
vated there.” But in order to cultivate it, first you must learn about it. 

Endnotes 

‘ Matthew Bogdanos has been an assistant district attorney in Manhattan since 1988. A colonel in 
the Marine Corps Reserves, middleweight boxer, and native New Yorker, he holds advanced 
degrees in law, classics, and military strategy. Recalled to active duty after September 11, 2001, he 
received a Bronze Star for counterterrorist operations in Afghanistan, served two tours in Iraq, 
and received a 2005 National Humanities Medal for his work recovering Iraq’s treasures. 
Royalties from Thieves of Baghdad are donated to the Iraq Museum. 

^ Adapted from Thieves of Baghdad: One Marine’s Passion to Recover the World’s Greatest Stolen 
Treasures (New York: Bloomsbury, 2005). Copyright 2005 by Matthew Bogdanos. 
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Complacenq^ and Its Consequences 



Chester E. Finn, Jr. & Diane Ravitch 

Chester E. Finn, Jr. is a senior fellow at Stanford’s Hoover Institution and president of the 
Thomas B. Fordham Institute. Diane Ravitch is a senior fellow at the Brookings Institution 
and at the Hoover Institution, and is a research professor at New York University. 

Most such volumes end with a stirring summation of their key arguments, a recapit- 
ulation of the authors’ major recommendations, and a clarion call for action. Yet if 
you’ve made it this far, you know what we and our fellow contributors believe: 

Liberal education is the best education for all children. We hope to see it reinvigorat- 
ed and made available in all our schools. In the preceding pages, you’ve encountered 
scores of specific proposals, big and small, for its revival. These recommended 
actions are collected in Appendix A. In short, they come down to a few key steps: 
recruiting talented teachers who themselves enjoyed a rigorous liberal education; 
arming them with a solid, content-rich, common curriculum; and holding them and 
their schools to account for preparing students broadly, not just in “basic skills.” 

If this doesn’t sound revolutionary, that’s because it’s not. After all, liberal edu- 
cation is by its very nature traditional. It has been around for thousands of years. 

And it seeks to conserve and transmit the best wisdom and noblest ideals of the past, 
while preparing young people for a future that cannot be mapped in advance and 
that will therefore reward breadth more than hyper-specialization. We fundamentally 
believe that good education is good education is good education — and good for 
everyone, not just the elites who have long found ways to procure it for their kids. 
Nor are our proposals path-breaking. They represent a vision of standards-based 
reform that the two of us have pressed for a quarter-century. 

So rather than bombard you with more of the same, let us conclude this col- 
lection of essays in a non-traditional manner. You know what we hope will happen 
vis-a-vis liberal learning in this country. Let us now consider what is most likely to 
happen, and contemplate the consequences. 

Four Disconcerting Trends 

In order for liberal education to be reborn — at least for Everyman and Everywoman — 
its advocates must overturn four trends that point in the opposite direction: 
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1. The gradual death of liberal learning in higher education. David Steiner’s 
essay points out that career preparation and professional training have 
replaced liberal education as the primary objective of most U.S. colleges and 
universities. Unabated, this trend bodes ill for our K-12 system. First, like all 
bad (and some good) ideas in higher education, it trickles down into the high 
schools and signals to students and teachers that a broad education is not val- 
ued. This encourages courses such as Advanced Placement to be narrowed to 
specialty topics rather than broad surveys. Even more perniciously, this trend 
makes it less likely that future K-12 teachers will themselves receive a proper 
liberal education. As E. D. Hirsch and Dana Gioia note, it’s impossible for 
teachers to impart a liberal education to their students if they never obtained 
one themselves. Despite Sandra Stotsky’s excellent ideas, no amount of “pro- 
fessional development” can fully compensate. 

2. A standards-and-accountability movement increasingly focused only on 
“basic skills.” We’ve learned from Martin West that schools are responding 
predictably, if disappointingly, to the incentives created by NCLB and kin- 
dred state accountability systems, which obsess about reading and math 
skills but generally ignore the acquisition of knowledge. West’s analysis 
shows that a different kind of accountability system — one that includes test- 
ing in science and history, too — can foster a broader curriculum. Yet we 
know from experience that politicians and their supporters in business and 
industry would rather duck the hard questions of what history or science or 
literature students must learn, which causes them to end up slighting these 
subjects altogether. Yet we reap what we sow — and we teach what we test — 
and narrow accountability systems foster narrow schooling, not only for the 
high-poverty, high-minority students most at risk of not making “adequate 
yearly progress,” but in almost all public schools. 

3. Growing support for math and science at the expense of the rest of the cur- 
riculum. Matt Gandal, Michael Gohen, and John Kraman confirm that indus- 
try leaders are worried about America’s supply of scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. They have therefore organized a shrewd campaign to press 
Gongress and state legislatures to take strong action to reverse the decline of 
“STEM” students by creating all sorts of special schools, programs, funding 
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streams, and rules. That approach is half-right, but without a broader vision 
for education — such as the one eloquently expressed by Dana Gioia — we are 
apt to produce technicians instead of innovators. We certainly won’t produce 
leaders with the vision to steer the nation and its communities (or its business 
firms) toward a bright future. 

4. Widening gaps. Combine these education trends with the dominant socio-eco- 
nomic story of our age — the accelerating advantage of the have-a-lots over the 
have-littles — and we see a worsening achievement gap, not its opposite. For the 
well-to-do may be the only ones in a position to purchase a liberal education for 
their young. A few top private schools will remain committed to liberal learning, 
as will elite private colleges. Ample after-school and summer school programs, 
“virtual” offerings and computer software, will supplement the skimpy offerings 
of conventional schools. Wealthy kids will have the luxury to study philosophy 
and art, music and history, while their less-fortunate peers fill in bubbles. Some 
of these affluent graduates may drift but others wiU become the next generation 
of corporate titans, political leaders, hedge fund managers, and dot-com entre- 
preneurs. The less advantaged wiU see narrower opportunities due to their nar- 
rower educations. Some wfll find no opportunities at aU, which frustration wiU 
tempt them to prey upon the fortunate, who in turn will retreat into gated com- 
munities, exclusive clubs, and private this-and-thats, thereby widening the rifts in 
our society and worsening its prospects for cohesion, civility, and social progress. 

What will be the ultimate result of these four trends? Unless they are halted and 
reversed, we will gradually enter our own Dark Ages in which liberal education is 
restricted to the fortunate few while the masses consume the economy’s crumbs and 
the sugary temptations of pop culture. Sure, history “buffs” and literature “fanatics” 
and art “patrons” will survive. Our increasingly fractured media will respond to their 
niche interests, just as they serve others who like NASCAR or poker. But notions of a 
common culture — beyond the lowest-common denominator — will recede. 

Newspapers will lose more readers and will either dumb down their content 
or disappear. Voters will become even less informed, less engaged, and less apt to cast 
their ballots. (In time, more will vote for “survivors” and winners and beauties on 
TV shows.) And if this dire scenario plays out, the American vision of a democratic 
education system nourishing a democratic society will perish. 
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Too gloomy? Perhaps. But as David Ferrero argues, those of us who care 
deeply about liberal education seem to be a dying (or at least aging and retiring) 
breed. It will soon be time to pass the torch to a new generation of advocates and 
intellectuals who can stand up for the virtues of a virtuous education. We are current- 
ly working — ^with many of this volume’s contributors — to catalyze an organization 
that can lead this charge for years to come, that can pursue the policy proposals listed 
in the appendix, and that can communicate the vision and arguments of this book to 
key opinion leaders, policymakers, and the public. We earnestly hope that it succeeds. 

It may already be too late. There may already be too few Americans left who 
appreciate the soul-nourishing benefits of a liberal education, the “pleasure, beauty, 
and wonder,” as Dana Gioia says. The worrisome trends described above may have 
gained too much ground to recover. 

We hope not. We’ll keep pushing as long as we have strength and breath. But 
this cause needs many more allies, advocates, and partisans. Can we count you 
among them? 
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Recommendations for Action 



The authors offer a wide array of suggestions for ensuring that every child receives a 
solid liberal education. Here we recap their recommendations under four broad 
headings: Standards, Assessments, and Curriculum; Teacher Education, Professional 
Development, and Compensation; Choice and Innovation; and Public Engagement. 

We also suggest which sector we judge is best suited to implement these 
ideas: the Federal government (F), state government (S), local governments (L), or 
the private sector (P). And we’ve cross-referenced each recommendation back to the 
page on which it originally appears. 

Note, please, that these suggestions represent the views of individual 
authors, not necessarily those of other contributors or the staff or trustees of the 
Thomas B. Fordham Institute. 

Standards, Assessments, and Curriculum 

■ Establish High-quality Standards across the Liberal Arts Fields 

• Create K-12 academic standards that provide criteria by which to cultivate 
sophisticated reasoning abilities as students study history, culture, etc., while 
leaving room for individual schools and educators to interpret and apply 
them (F/S). pp. 24, 131. 

• Teach students reading and math skills through substantive liberal arts top- 
ics. For example, revamp English readings to focus on historical, philosoph- 
ical, and civic concerns; tie math problems to scientific and economic issues. 
(S/L).pp. 20, 37, 115. 

■ Administer Assessments in Liberal Arts Subjects 

• Redefine "adequate yearly progress" (AYP) in NCLB and require students to 
take and pass tests in liberal disciplines, such as history (F/S). p. 54. 

■ Provide Strong Curricular Materials 

• Distribute and encourage districts to use the liberal-arts materials that have 
been developed by (inter alia) the national endowments for the Humanities 
and the Arts. (F). p. 115. 

• Specify chronologically how cumulative learning should proceed within and 
across grade levels (F/S). p. 115. 
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• Provide teachers with examples of fully developed lesson plans (F/S). p. 115. 

■ Ensure Adequate Instructional Time for the Liberal Arts 

• Specify the amount of instructional time that students must actually receive in 
school rather than (or in addition to) the length of the school day (S). p. 87. 

• Carefully monitor the time that schools devote to liberal-arts subjects to see 
if it matches state objectives (S). p. 71. 

Teacher Education, Professional Development & Compensation 

■ Strengthen Teacher Preparation 

• Standardize the core content that all would-be teachers are required to 
know, making certain to include the liberal arts, and reshape certification 
requirements accordingly. (S). pp. 73, 102, 114, 121. 

• Increase joint efforts by arts-and-sciences faculty and education faculty to 
ensure that would-be teachers receive more instruction in content that’s well 
suited to what they will be teaching. (S). p. 122. 

• Expose would-be teachers to the results of international assessments and the 
conclusions that can be reasonably drawn from them (e.g., American high 
school students are exposed to too many topics in too short a time span to 
allow them to grasp basic concepts). (F/S). p. 123. 

■ Rethink Professional Development 

• Revise the criteria for renewing teaching licenses so that K-12 instructors 
take discipline-centered graduate courses (S). pp. 101-102. 

• Weight the credit that teachers receive for professional development courses 
so that content-specific seminars earn more credits than those focused on 
pedagogy or policy (S/L). p. 99. 

• Provide funds for professional development courses focused more on con- 
tent than on process. (F). p. 115. 

• Offer free seminars in liberal-arts fields so that teachers can easily pursue 
advanced workshops in their teaching areas (F/S). p. 101. 

• Allow middle and high school teachers to receive professional development 
credits for courses taken in related subjects. (Biologists should get credit for 
chemistry courses, for example, and historians for courses in political theory.) 
(S/L) p. 102. 
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• Encourage university professors and doctoral students in liberal arts disci- 
plines to work with K-12 teachers by revising the "public outreach" require- 
ments of graduate school grants (F/S). p. 102. 

• Fund summer externships for teachers to engage in scholarly research relat- 
ed to their teaching field (F/S/L/P). p. 102. 

■ Revamp Teacher Compensation Systems 

• Reset salary schedules so that teachers with content-specific M.A. degrees are 
compensated more favorably than those with education degrees (S/L). p. 99. 

Choice & Innovation 

■ Instill a Passion in Students for Liberal Arts 

• Fund extracurricular activities in music, visual art, dance, theatre, etc. 
(F/S/L/P) p. 115. 

■ Widen Options within Public Education 

• Increase the number of charter schools and the amount of other options 
available so that individual schools can flexibly pursue different approaches 
to liberal education as part of an "autonomy-in-return-for-accountability" 
model (S/L) p. 130. 

■ Make Imaginative Use of Virtual Education 

• Revise regulations governing instructional time to allow students to fulfill 
these hours virtually — and make available more online courses to supple- 
ment school-based instruction (F/S). p. 144. 

• Encourage the development of hybrid schools (combining brick and mortar 
schools and virtual learning) as well as full-time virtual schools (F/S). p. 144. 

Public Engagement 

■ Educate the Public 

• Fund and publicize research on how a liberal arts education helps create good 
citizens, fosters prosperity and strengthens the culture (F/S/P). pp. 143-44. 

■ Create a Network of Liberal Educators 

• To fill the vacuum left by the Council for Basic Education, create a new 
umbrella organization to give liberal educators opportunities to share ideas 
and advocate sound policies (F/S/L/P). p. 40. 
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when the No Child Left Behind Act was passed in 2001, few could have foreseen the negative impact it 
would have upon the subjects not tested, such as the arts and history. As testing requirements forced 
schools to increase the time devoted to these important subjects, it also compelled teachers to limit the time 
spent on history, science, music, art, and a hostof other “liberal” disciplines. \n Beyond the Basics: Achieving 
a liberal education for all children, Chester E. Finn, Jr., and Diane Ravitch have assembled a group of 
papers — most presented in December 2006 at a conference in Washington, D.C., on this same topic — that 
examines the problem and suggests ways to revive the liberal arts, so that young Americans are prepared 
not only for work but for a satisfying life. From political leaders to foundation leaders, and scholars to 
policy experts, readers will find a range of innovative ideas and avenues for tackling this critical problem. 

“There may ... be too few Americans left who appreciate the soul-nourishing benefits of a 
liberal education,” write Finn and Ravitch in the conclusion, “but this cause needs many more allies, 
advocates, and partisans. Can we count you among them?” 
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